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THE STORM. 


Tae storm was wild as wrath— 
And like giant on his path 
Swept the wind; 
‘There ’s a sound like sorrow’s moan, 
When its last fond hope has flown, 
And the mind, 
That to strive with fate is fain, 
Feels its efforts are in vain. 


The stortll is on the sea, 
And, rising fearfully, 
O’er the blast, 
Comes the long and piercing shriek! 
Its wail no words can speak— 
Tis the last— 
And ocean’s pall is spread, 
And the deep receives the dead! 


Oh! thousands thus have died, 

In their beauty and their pride, 
Like the flowers 

By the whirlwind’s might uptorn ; 

And how many hearts, forlorn, 
Count the hours, 

Till the missing shall return, 

Or hope’s star shall cease to burn. 


Such sad hearts the hist’ry hear, 
Though no language meet the ear, 
Of the lost— 
A picture of the sea, 
Or a tone of minstrelsy, 
Like a frost, 
O’er their spring-sown fancies steals, 
And death’s Upas vale reveals. 


*Tis the pledge of sorrow’s dower, 
That it gives the spirit power 
To discern, 
Like the angel in the sun, 
When the ruin hath begun,— 
But to learn 
That the poison drop is sure, 
i ne’er teach us to endure. 
eo 






mountain rob’d in clouds, 
heart that fear enshrouds, 
While hope clings 
She 





As the verdure to the rocks, 

As the rainbow tint that mocks, 
While it flings 

Its soft and cheering beams, 

That must pass away like dreams. 


As a mountain lone and bleak, 

With its sky-dividing peak, 
Thunder riven, 

Yet lifts its forehead bare, 

Through the cold and blighting air, 
Up to heaven, 

Is the soul that knows its woe, 

And is nerved to bear the blow. 


Oh! when sad forebodings press, 

When earth’s star of happiness 
Has withdrawn, 

Never sink in hopeless gloom, 


Through the clouds, beyond the tomb, 


See the dawn— 
Trust all storms will pass away, 
In that world of perfect day! 
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SONNET.—HUMILITY. 


BY THOMAS 2. HOFLAND. 


Wao hath not seen the lowly willaw bow 
Its graceful head submissive to the blast, 


And blooming scatheless when the storm is past, 


While the unbending oak, is crushed and low. 
Who hath not seen the unobtrusive flower 


Securely flourish in its green retreat, 


And cherished by the falling dew drops sweet, 


While scorched and scentless in its gaudy bower, 
The withered transplant droops its lonely head, 


And mourneth for its native forest home;— 
Lamenting sore that e’er it sought to roam 
From its pure breezes and its mossy bed: 
Who hath not seen, or who can fail to see, 
How weak is pride—-how strong humility! 


‘ 
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PELLICO’S NEW TRAGEDIES: 


BY MRS. E. F.ELLET. 

Tre nuove Trugedie di Silvio Pellico da Saluz- 
zo. Livorno, 1832. 

Tommaso Moro ,T'ragedia di Silvio Pellico, Li- 
vorno, 1833. 


WE consider the tragedies of Pellico, in spite 
of their simplicity, to approach more nearly to 
the productions of the romantic school than those 
of any of his countrymen. In saying thus, we 
have Manzoni’s formal renunciation of the classic 
system fully before our eyes; yet, with defer- 
ence to the opinion of many of his admirers, and 
professing ourselves the highest admiration for 
the numerous beauties which abound in his 
works, we do not conceive the dramas of Man- 
zoni calculated to attract adherents to the system 
of which he has declared himself a follower. He 
has, indeed, emancipated his muse from the 
trammels of the unities of time and place; but 
is withal so vigorous in his observance of the 
unity of action, as to sacrifice to it much of the 
interest of his subject. Whatever advantage he 

ins by shifting the scene, he loses none of the 
coldness and formality which formed the chief ob- 
stacles to the success of his predecessors: his 
personages, if they have thrown off the Athenian 
garb that marked their origin, exhibit the same 
stateliness of deportment, grave, majestic, but 
monotonous, which distinguished the creations 
of the earlier dramatists. He set the example of 
departure from arbitrary rules; but though the 
first to propose the establishment of a new sys- 
tem of things, to lay the corner-stone of a fair 
edifice, it remains yet for others to perfect his de- 
sign, and to become the architects of the build- 
ing. Like the philosopher Bacon, although he 


“ Did on the very border stand 

Of the blest promised land, 

And from the mountain top of his exalted wit, 
Saw it himself, and shewed us it;”’ 


he has never himself reached the bourne whose 
attainment he facilitated to others. Pellico has 
surpassed him and others in penetrating to the 
true source of tragic emotion. The dramatic 
productions of Pindemonte, of Monti and of Man- 
zoni, are too political and descriptive and de- 
elamatory. It is true that their characters are 
often impressive and well drawn; they are glow- 
ing impersonations of princely and heroic vir- 
tues; but it is only as princes and heroes that 
we see them ; the field of action is the court, the 
camp, the cabinet, while the exhibitions of tender 
emotion, or of the conflict of passion, are neglect- 
ed as unworthy the delineation of the artist. 
Scenes of this nature certainly occur; but they 
constitute not the sole interest of the drama. The 
interview between the Count of Carmagnuola 
and his wife and daughter, and the death-seene 
of Ermengarda, in Adelchi, are episodes in the 
several tragedies in which they are introduced, 
and not interwoven with tie main plot. 

The secret of Pellico’s influence, unadorned 
as are his works by the more striking embellish- 
ments of poetry, by the brilliant lyrical gems 





whieh sparkle in the productions of other Italian 
writers, lies in his depicting, almost exclusive- 
ly, the emotions of the heart. He appeals to the 
feelings of his readers by the representation of 
feeling ; often in severe conflict, but more fre- 
quently tender than intense. Careful, however, 
not to ** c’erstep the modesty of nature,”’ he suf- 
fers not the langnage of passion to become more 
violent than the situation would justify; a fault 
but too common among modern dramatic writers, 
who endeavour frequently to make amends by 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing,” for the 
melancholy evidence that there is ‘ nothing to 
signify.” Perhaps the experience of his own 
life, so tragic in its events, has taught our poet 
that the expression of subdued emotion is 
most touching; and that simplicity is the 
true eloquence of passion. It is its exquisite 
simplicity, with its truth to nature, to univer- 
sal nature, which gives such power to the Fran- 
cesca. Hence Euphemio of Messina is less 
a favourite with us than its predecessor: we find 
it hard to sympathise with difficulties and dis- 
tresses growing out of arbitrary and artificial no- 
tions dependent upon a state of society entirely 
different from our own; we cannot enter fully 
into the embarrassment of Ludovica, when she 
fancies herself bound by her sacred vow to save 
her country by the sacrifice of her lover. Had 
the dependence of her father’s fate upon Euphe- 
mio’s destruction been brought morg immediately 
and more constantly into view, herfhotive would 
have been strengthened ; and those who witness 
with coldness the resolves, the conflicts and the 
despair of the bewildered enthusiast, would have 
been thrilled with emotion at the sufferings and 
the heroism of a daughter. 

This surpassing nature interferes in some de- 
gree with the interest of another of the tragedies 
of Pellico, which possesses great beauty—Leon- 
iero da Dertona, ‘The idea of a Roman hero sa- 
crificing his son to the safety of his country, does 
not, perhaps, revolt us; we allow for the stern 
spirit of those classic times, it being the especial 
privilege of Roman virtue to be regarded as su- 
perior to the selfish affections of humanity. But 
as we descend to a later age, to one more nearly 
resembling our own in the influence of religion 
and public sentiment, such a catastrophe becomes 
unpleasing to us; and in spite of ali that Pellico 
has,done, and he has done much, to reconcile it 
to his readers, by painting in bold colours the 
noble patriotism and unyielding integrity of Leo- 
niero, we cannot cease to regard the immolation 
of his son as the act of a stoical enthusiast. We 
object to the catastrophe of this piece, not, how- 
ever, because it is harrowing to the feelings; that 
of Esther d’Engaddi is still more so; yet we see 
nothing unnatural in the self-devotion of a wo- 
man who drinks of the deadly cup proposed as 
the test of her innocence in despair of her vindi- 
cation by other means: but becanse it represents 
an act opposed to nature, and as such, not alto- 
gether fit for the purposes of tragedy. 

We shall enable our readers to judge more 
readity and more justly of the powersof Pellico, 
by laying before them analyses of some of his 
later pieces, accompanied by extracts} and 
therefcre proceed without further comment t0our 
task. Gusmonda da Mendrisiv claims our atten- 
tion, as first in merit and in place. 
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The scene of this tragedy is Jaid in the reign 
of Frederic Barbarossa, at the of the de- 
struction of Milan by the imperial trodps, assist- 
ed by many Lombards to whom that city had be- 
come odious. The count of Mendrisio, with his 
second son, Ermano, had espoused the Imperial 
cause, not so Ariberto his eldest son, who had 

’ been originally betrothed to Gismonda of Lodi, 
but afterwards abandoned her for the love of Ga- 
briella, daughter of Jacopo della Torre. He joins 
the Milanese in opposing the Emperor, and 1s, of 
course, involved in their ruin. The tragedy com- 
mences with the exultation of the victors at the 
news of this defeat. The rejoicings of Gismonda 
and her husband Ermano, are unmingled with bit- 
terness; but the old Count is moved by the tidings 
that his son had perished, with his wife and fa- 
ther-in-law, in the civil tumults at Milan. He 
chides the ferocious joy of Gismonda, who exuits 
in the accomplishment of her vengeance for the 
destruction of her kindred and her betrayed love, 
telling her that since the pall of death is thrown 
over the faults of Ariberto, it is sacrilege to curse 
him. He retires, and the impassioned soliloquy 
of Gismonda discovers the inextinguishable love 
still burning in her bosom for the man who had 
spurned her. She married Ermano under the 
first impulse of indignation, but without enter- 
taining for him the affection of a wife ; and now, 
her passion struggling with pride and resentment, 
she reproaches herself for the tears which are 
with difficulty suppressed at the account of his 


brother’s death, swearing everlasting hatred to | 


her false one. 


** Un’ altra amo : l’aborriro in eterno!” 


. 

Act second discovers Aribetto, who had es- 
caped the slaughter of Milan, wandering without 
the castle, with Gabriella in male attire, and their 
infant child. Penetrated by remorse for his filial 
ingratitude, he is come to throw himself at the 
feet of his father, to solicit pardon for his offen- 
ces, and protection for his helpless wife and son. 
At the approach of Gismonda he warns Gabriel- 
la to retire; but the latter advances alone, em- 
boldened by the expression of sorrow in her 
rival’s countenance. ** Where sorrow is known,” 
she says, * there also is Known pity for the un- 
happy.” Her hopes rise when she hears Gis- 
monda charging her women with benevolent 
commissions ; but sink again at the haughty de- 
claration of their mistress, that her good will is 
born of joy for the ruin of Milan. Gismonda 
accosts the seeming young warrior, and a short 
scene ensues which further develops her vindic- 
tive and haughty character. She reproves the 
pretended youth for his interest in the family of 
Jacopo, and retires, bidding him depart from the 
castle. The appeal of Gabriella to the Count, 
who comes next upon the scene, is more success- 
ful. She brings, she tells him, the last words 
of his son, who died lamenting his disobedience. 


Gabriella.—* * Not impious my intent,’ he said, ‘I 


grieve 
To have sorrowed thus a doting sire, beloved 


Forgot those hours, when ‘neath my fostering love 


He grew ; forgot my praises, counsels, prayers; 
My tears—a father’s tears! And when with mild- 
ness 


Without reproof or menace, I assured him 

‘he enterprise was frantic of Milan, 

Which called to freedom Italy—this vow | 

So jarring and corrupt! curled his proud lip 

A smile of scorn! He spoke not ; he despised 

‘The wisdom of his ancestors—his sire— 

And never cared to hide the arrogant thought! 
Gabriella.—l’ve heard him say oft : * Bitter words 

escaped me 

Toward a just sire ; tell him of my remorse!’ 

Count.—May Heaven forgive him!” 


The intellizence of the destitute condition of 
his son’s wife fills the Count with pity and an- 
guish ; he laments the proud distrust of his ge- 
nerosity which prevents the bereaved one from 
claiming his protection, and beseeches her sup- 
posed friend to carry to her the tidings of his 
compassion, to assure her that beneath his roof 
she will hear no more of the feuds that divided 
her father’s house and his; nor of the misdeeds 
of her deceased consort. Gabriella then reveals 
herself, and explains her object“in relating the 
feigned death of Ariberto, who comes forward to 
receive his father’s pardon and blessing. An in- 
terview in the third act between Gismonda and 
Ariberto is characteristic and highly wrought, 
| displaying the fiercest straggles between con- 
| tending emotions in her breast. He beseeches 
_ her to forget what is past, and be a sister to him. 














Gismonda.—Forgetful of tlie past? To me no 


harm 
Nor outrage hast thou done ; nor in thy power 
Is itto wrong me. Happy I could be, 
Whatever guilt or madness urged thee on 
) To fight ’neath infamous standards at Milan, 
| To love adaughter of Milan. I hold not 


| 


| Myself, O, Aribert, by thee offended ; 
| But rather bless the da 


that broke a bond 
Imposed in folly ; and bestowed my hand 

Upon a faithful cavalier. In thee 

I hate my house’s foe—Czsar’s—and God’s, 

Act IIT, Scene II. 


Her sudden revulsions of feeling, furious ma- 
ledictions and threats of vengeance, reveal to 
Ariberto the true cause of her emotion ; that itis 
not hate which sways her, but love, jealous and 
maddening love. rmano, who enters with the 
Count, refuses, in the fear of losing his inherit- 
ance, to be reconciled to his brother, loading him 
with reproaches, which, at length, become mu- 
tual. Their father reproves them both: 


Count.—Silence! I do enmmand it. 
Too great the pride of both. In Ariberto 
Remembrance of his faults should temper it; 
In thee, Ermano, the remembrance that 
To the true brave is coward wrath forbid 
Above the vanquished ; and in both, remembrance 
Of ancient friendship—of your common blood. 


They are interrupted by the blast of a trumpet, 
and discover, from the window, a band of Ge. - 
mans, under the command of the Margrave of 
Augsburg, come to demand, in the Emperor’s 
name, the rebel son of the Count. The old man 








Ever by me.’ 
Count.—No, no—he loved me not! 
What sire e’er loved so tenderly as I? 
And Ariberto, my first born, was ever 
Vhe darling of my heart. 


All he forgot — 





refuses to surrender his son, taking upon himself 
“the consequences. 
In the fourth act Ermano reveals to his wife 


‘ the league he had formed with the Imperialists — 
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for the destruction of his brother, and his plan for 
admitting them secretly into the castle. The 
scenes that follow exhibit her under the domi- 
nion of varying passions ; now fired with rage, 
now agitated by fear—now melting with tender- 
ness. Gabriella implores her aid against the 
new dangers that beset her husband, but is re- 
pulsed with abhorrence. Gismonda, however, 
discovers to the Count, in presence of Ariberto, 
the treachery that surrounds them; in the impulse 
of a not ungenerous nature assuming herself the 
blame; and declares that the key of a subterra- 
nean passage, leading from a wood to the castle, 
had been consigned by her to the enemy. They 
upbraid her; but her mental agony it is beyond 
the power of reproaches to increase ; and a cry 
of *To Arms!” without, announces that the 
secret passage is already invaded. 

The fifth act opens in the midst of the battle, 
which takes place in the castle. The Count, 
disarmed and wounded, strives in vain to hold 
back Ermano from the scene of conflict. 


Count—Hold} lost one. Hear 
The last wordsof thy father! Execrable 
And infamous the thou rushest on; 
Unbridled thirst of power and fierce desire 
‘Vo heap dishonor on a sire’s grey hairs 
impel . Yet thy visions impious é 
Thou shalt find false. In this breast thou canst 

plunge 

The paricidal brand, and trample me— 
But to a father scorned there is in heaven 
A sure and dread Avenger. He’ll o’ertake thee. 

My first born Ariberto, who ere thou, 
But with less heinous outrage, did offend 
Mine old age—desperate to my feet was brought 
In misery extreme:—yet he had wandered 
In earlier youth ; deluded, though unjust 
His thoughts, his purposes. But thee a shame 
More bitter, doth await. If I live not 
To see it—if to me thou mayst not bend 
Thy haughty front—if triumph smiles on thee-- 
Yet, hated by the nobles and the people, 
By that same Emperor eontemned, to whom 
‘Thou bring’st the tribute of such servitude, — 
As thou betrayed’st thy father, thou betrayed 
Shalt be of all! thy tomb the brave will show 
With shuddering finger, and will ery, ‘* There lies 
The parricide.” 


Gabriella rushes in with her son, followed by 
the Margrave, who snatches the child from her 
arms; Gismonda rescues and restores him to 
his mother, but repels her thanks as insults. The 
shouts of victory are at length heard from the ad- 
herents of the Sonat, Ariberto, saved from hos- 
tile lances by his wife, who had armed in his de- 
fence, enters triumphant, and finds Ermano 
wounded, and supported by his father. The 
dying man becomes reconciled to his brother, 
whom he vindicates from the charge of fratricide, 
declaring that he had four times avoided a per- 
sonal encounter; and also vindicates his wife 
from the charge of having admitted the hostile 
troops, announcing himself the traitor. He re- 
ceives the forgiveness of his parent, and expires, 
while Gismonda implores leave to retire to a 
convent! 


——o-— 


her ghost. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE BLIND GIRL'S STORY. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


Aut is still and solitary—the lamp burns on 
the table, with wasting splendour. The writing- 
desk is open before me, with the last letter un- 
folded—the letter I have cherished so fondly, 
though every word seems an arrow to my con- 
science. I cannot solace myself by the act, yet 
I must give utterance to the feelings with which 
my heart is bursting. On these unwritten sheets 
I will breathe my soul—I will trace its early 
history, and, perchance, his eye may see them 
when mine are veiled in a dedimens deeper than 
that which once sealed them. Yet what shall I 
write? How shall I commence? What great 
events rise up in the records of memory, over 
which imagination may throw its rich empur- 
pling dyes? Alas! mine is but a record of the 
heart—but of a blind girl’s heart—and that Being 
who bound my eyes with a fillet of darkness, 
till the hand of science lifted the thick film, and 
flooded them with the glories of creation, alone 
knows the mysteries of the spirit he has made. 
His eye is upon me at this moment, and as this 
awful ‘conviction comes over me, a kind of death- 
like calmness settles on the restless sea of pas- 
sion. Oh! when I was blind, what was my con- 
ception of the All-seeingeye! It seemed to me 
as if it filled the world with its effulgence. I 
felt as if I, in my blindness, were placed in the 
hollow of that rock where Moses hid, when the 
glory of the Lord passed by. Would that no 
daring hand had @rawn me from that protecting 
shade. The beams that enlighten me have 
withered up the fountains of joy, and though 
surrounded by light, as with a garment, my soul 
is wrapped in the gloom of midnight. I wasa 
blind child—blind from my birth—with one bro- 
ther, older than myself, and a widowed father,— 
for we were notherless—motherless, sisterless— 
yet blind. What a world of dependence is ex- 
pressed in these few words. But, though thus 
helpless and dependent, I was scarcely conscious 
of my peculiar claim to sympathy and care. 

My father was wealthy, and my childhood was 
crowned with every indulgence that wealth could 
purchase, or parental tenderness devise. My bro- 
ther was devotedly attached to me, giving up all 
his leisure to my amusement—for I was looked 
upon as hallowed by the misfortune which ex- 
cluded me from communion with the visible 
world—and my wishes became laws, and m 
happiness the paramount object of the household. 
Heaven, perhaps, as a kind of indemnification 
for depriving me of one of the wonted blessings 
of life, moulded me in a form which pleased the 
fond eyes of my relatives, and, as it was my 
father’s pride to array me in the most graceful 
and becoming attire, my sightless eyes being 
constantly covered by a silken screen, I was a 
happy child. If it had not been for the epithet, 
poor, so often attached to my name, I should 
never have dreamed that mine was a forlorn des- 
tiny. “My poor little blind girl,” my father 


| would exelaim, as he took me in his lap, after 
Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools with 


his retura from his business abroad—“ My 
little sister,” was the constant appellation given 


é 
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me by my affectionate brother, yet I was happy. 
When he led me in the garden, through the 
odorous flowers, I felt a kind of aching rapture 
at the sweetness they exhaled—their soft, velvet 
texture, was ecstasy to the touch, and the wind- 
harps that played amid the branches of the trees 
were like the lyres of angels to my ears. Then 
the songs of birds, with what thrilling sensations 
would I listen to these harmonists of nature, 
these winged minstrels of God’s own choir, as 
they lifted their strains of living harmony in the 
dim corridors of the woods. They painted to me 
the beauty of the world, and I believed them— 
but I could conceive of nothing so beautiful as 
sound. [I associated the idea of every thing that 
was lovely with music. It was my passion, and 
also my peculiar talent. Every facility which 
art has furnished to supply the deficiencies of 
nature was given me, and my progress was con- 
sidered astonishing by those who are not aware 
of the power and acuteness of touch bestowed 
upon the sightless. I love to linger on the days 
of my childhood, when sunshine flowed in upon 
my heart in one unclouded stream. The ser- 
pent slumbered in the bottom of the fountain— 
had no one gone down into its depths, its venom 
might have slumbered yet. My first cause of 
sorrow was parting with my brother—“ my 
guide, my companion, my familiarfriend.” He 

was sent to a distant college, and I felt for a 

while as if I were alone in the world, for my 

father was in public life, and it was only at even- 
ing he-had leisure to indulge in the tenderness of 

domestic feeling. He had never given up the 

hope that I might recover my sight. When I 

was very small there was an operation performed 

upon my eyes, but it was by an unskilful ocu- 

list, and unsuccessful. After this 1 had an un- 

speakable dread of any future attempt,—the 

slightest allusion to the subject threw me into 

such nervous agitation, my father at last forebore 

to mention it. ‘ Let me live and die under this 

shade,” I would say, “ like the flower that blooms 

in the cleft of the rock: The sunshine and the 

dew are not for me.” Time glided away. In 

one year more Henry would complete his colle- 

giate course. I was in the morning of woman- 

hood, but my helpless condition preserved to me 

all the privileges and indulgences of the child. 

It was at this era—why did I here dash aside 

my pen, and press my hands upon my temples 

to still the throbbings of a thousand pulses, start- 

ing simultaneously into motion? Why cannot 

we always be children? Why was I not suffered 

to remain blind!—A young physician came into 

the neighbourhood, who had already acquired 

some fame as an oculist. He visited in our 

family—he became almost identified with our 

household. Philanthropy guided him in his 

choice of a profession. He knew himself gifted 

with extraordinary talents, and that he had it in 

his power to mitigate the woes of mankind. But 

though the votary of duty, he was a worshipper 

at the shrine of intellect and taste. He loved 

pecty. and, next to music, it was my passion. 

e read to me the melodious strains of the sons 

of song, in a veice more eloquent, in its low 

depth of sweetness, than the minstrels whose 

harmony he breathed. When I touehed the keys 

of the piano, his voice was raised, im gnison with 

mine. If I wandered in the garden, his hand 








t 


was ever ready to guide, and his arm to sustain 
me. He brought me the wild flower of the field, 
and the exotic of the green-house, and, as he de- 
scribed their hues and outlines, I scarcely re- 
gretted the want of vision. Here, in this book, 
I have pressed each faded gift. I remember the 
very words he uttered when he gave me this 
cluster.—** See,”’ said he, “ nay, feel this upright 
stem, so lofty, till befiding from the weight of 
the flower it bears. It is a lily—I plucked it 
from the margin of a stream, in which it seemed 
gazing on its white, waxen leaves. Touch gently 
the briars of this wild rose. Thus heaven guards 
the innocence and beauty that gladdens the eyes 
of the wayfaring man. Cecilia, would you not 
like to look upon these flowers?” “ Yes, but 
far rather on the faces of those I love—my fa- 
ther’s—my brother’s. Man is made in the image 
of his Maker, and his face must be divine.” 
“Oh!” added I, in the secrecy of my own soul, 


“how divine must be the features of that friend, 


who has unfolded to me such unspeakable trea- 
sures of genius and feeling, whose companion- 
ship seems a foretaste of the feli¢ities of heaven.” 
It was then, for the first time, h to su 
to mea hope that my blindness not incurable. 
He told me he had been devoting al! his leisure 
to this one subject, and that he was sure he had 
mastered every difficulty; that thongh mine was 
a peculiar case, and had once baffled the efforts 
of the optician, he dared to assure himself of 
complete success. “ And if I fail,” said he “if 
through my means nv light should visit your 
darkened orbs, then,’’ continued he, with an ex- 
pression of feeling that seemed wholly irrepressi- 
ble, “ suffer me to be a light to your eyes anda 
lamp to your feet. But if it should be my lot to 
bestow upon you the most glorious of the gifts 
of God, to meet from you one glance of gratitude 
and love, were a recompense I would purchase 
with life itself.” Did I dream? or were these words 
breathed to me?—me, the helpless, blind girl! to 
receive the unmeasured devotion of one of the 
most gifted and interesting of created beings. I 
had thought that he pitied me, that he felt for 
me the kindness of a brother, that he found in 
me some congenial tastes—but that he loved me 
so entirely, it was a confession as unlooked for 
as overpowering. My heart ached, from the-op- 
pression of its joy. Let not the cold-hearted and 
vain smile, when I repeat the broken accents of 
gratitude, trust, and love, that fell from my lips. 
My helplessness sanctified the offer, and I re- 
ceived his pledge of faith as a holy thing, to be 
kept holy through time and eternity. 
* * * * * 
Never shall I forget that moment, when the first 
ray of light penetrated the long midnight that had 
shrouded my vision. It was in a darkened apart- 
ment. My father, one female friend, and Clin- 
ton, the beloved physician—these were around 
me. Faint, dim, and uncertain, as the first gray 
of the dawn, was that ray, but it was the herald 
of coming light, and hailed as a day-spring from 
on high. A bandage was immediately drawn 
over my brow, bat daring the weeks in which I 
was condemned to remain in darkness, the me- 
mory of that dim radiance was ever glimmerin 
round me. There was a*figure kneeling, wi 
clasped hands and upraised head, pale and vene- 
rable—J knew it was my father’s—for the same 
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figure folded me to his heart the next moment, 
and wept like an infant. There was one with 
soft flowing outline, and loose robes, by my side, 
—and bending over me, with eyes gazing down 
into the mysterics of my being, shadowy but 
glorious, was he, who received the first glance of 
the being he had awakened to a new creation. 
Slowly, gradually was I allowed to emerge from 
my eclipse, but when I was at last led from my 
darkened chamber, when I looked abroad on the 
face of nature, clothed as she was in the magni- 
nificent garniture of summer, when I saw the 
heavens unrolled in their majesty, the sun travel- 
ling in the greatness of his strength, the flowers 
glowing in the beams that enamelled them, I 
closed my eyes, almost fainting from the exces- 
sive glory. I will not attempt to describe my 
sensations when I first distinctly saw the linea- 
ments of my lover. Creation contained nothing 
so lovely to my sight. To see the soul, the 
thinking, feeling, immortal soul, flashing with 
enthusiasm, or darkening with tenderness, ]ook- 
ing forth from his eyes, and feel my own ming- 
ling with his. No one but those who have once 
been blind, and"fow see, can imagine the inten- 
sity of my emotions. Next to my Creator, I 
felt my homage was due to him, and surely it is 
not impious to apply to him the sublime language 
of Scripture—* He said let there be light, and 
there was light.” 

Our mansion was transformed. My father 
gathered all his friends around him to participate 
in his joy. My brother was summoned home. 
There seemed one continual jubilee. I turned 
coldly, however, from all these festivities, occu- 
pied ost exclusively with one feeling. I 
could not feign an interest in others I did not 
feel. I began even at this early period to expe- 
rience the first symptoms of that passion, which 
has since consumed me. Clinton, though still 
as ever, the kind, devoted, and watchful guardian, 
hovering round my steps, as if to shield me from 
every danger, Clinton, I saw, shared in the plea- 
sures of sociality, and returned the smiles that 
kindled wherever he moved. He was a univer- 
sal favourite in society, and knew how to adapt 
himself to others, not from a vague desire of po- 
palarity, but from a benevolence, a sunny glow 
of feeling, shedding light and warmth all around. 
Even then there were moments when I regretted 
my blindness, and wished I had never seen those 
smiles and glances, which I would fain rivet for 
ever on myself. Henry, my brother, once whis- 

red to me, as I was turning, in a Janguid man- 
ner, the leaves of a music book, not caring to 
play, because Clinton was not bending over my 
ehair, ** My dear Cecilia, do not let Clinton see 
too glaringly his geo over you. There is 
scarcely a man in the world who can be trusted 
with unlimited power. We are ungrateful crea- 
tures, my sweet sister, and you do not know us 
half as well as we know each other. You ought 
to love Clinton, for he merits it, but be mistress 
of yourself. Do not love him too well for his peace 
and your own.” Alas! poor Henry—how little 
have I heeded your brotherly admonitions? But 
when did passion ever listen to the counsels of 
reason—when will it! When the cygnet’s down 
proves a barrier to the tempest’s breath. We 
were married. I became the inmate of a home, 
fashioned after the model of my own taste. 





Every — was arranged with a view tomy hap- 
piness. e curtains and decorations of the 
house were all of the softest green, for the re- 
pose of my still feeble eyes. Oh! thou bene- 
factor of my life—friend, lover, husband, would 
that I could go back to the hour when we plight- 
ed our wedded vows, and live over the past, con- 
vinced, though too late, how deeply I have 
wronged thee—confiding implicitly in thy love 
and truth, we might live together the life of 
angels! And we were happy fora while. We 
withdrew as much as possible from the gay 
world. He saw that I loved retirement, and he 
consulted my feelings as far as was consistent 
with the duties of bis profession. I might have 
been convinced by this of the injustice of my 
suspicions. I might have known that he loved 
me better than all the world beside. During the 
day he was but seldom with me, as his practice 
was extensive, and often called him at a distance 
from home, but the evening was mine, and it 
seemed my peculiar province, for I shrunk from 
the full blaze of sunlight. The brightness was 
too intense, but when the moon was gliding over 
the firmament, in her sweet, approachable love- 
liness, and the soft glitter of the stars was around, 
I could lift my undazzled eyes, and marvel at the 
wonderfal works of God. Clinton was a devout 
astronomer—he taught me the name of every 
planet that burned—of every star known to sci- 
ence. He was rich in the wisdom of ancient 
days, and his lips distilled instruction as natu- 
rally and constantly as the girl in the fairy tale 
dropped the gems of the Orient. I have made 
mention of a female friend—she was the daughter 
of a deceased friend of my father, and, as such, 
came under his especial guardianship. Since 
my marriage she had remained with him, to cheer 
his loneliness, but her health becoming very de- 
licate, he sent hergto be my guest, that she might 
receive medical aid from my husband. She was 
not a decided invalid, but her mother had died of 
a consumption, and it was feared she had a he- 
reditary tendeney to that disease. Alice was a 
pale, delicate looking girl, with sometimes a 
hectic flush on her cheek, a frail, drooping form, 


and extremely pensive cast of countenance. The 
dread of this constitutional malady hung over 
her like a death-cloud, and aggravated symptoms 
slight in themselves. Though there was nothin 

very attractive in the appearance of this poor girl, 
she was calculated to excite pity and sympathy, 


and surely she had every claim to mine. I did 
pity her, and sought, by every attention and 
kindness, to enliven her despondency, and rouse 
her to hope and vivacity. But I soon found that 
my father had encroached sadly on my domestic 
happiness by giving this charge to my husband. 
Air, exercise, and gentle recreation, were the re- 
medies prescribed by the physician, and it was 
his duty to promote these by every means in 
his power. She often accompanied him on horse- 
back in his rides, a pleasure from which I was 
completely debarred, for, in my blindness, I was 
incapacitated, and the timidity which originated 
from my situation remained after the cause was 
removed. It was sometime before I was willing 
to acknowledge to myself the pain which this 
arrangement gave me. I felt as if my dearest 
privileges were invaded. I had been so accus- 
tomed, from infancy, to be the sole object of 
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every attention, these daily offices bestowed upon 
another, though dictated by kindness and huma- 
nity, were intolerable to me. Had I seen the 
congregated world around her, offering every 
homage, it would not have given me one envious 
pang—but Clinton, my husband, he was more 

recious to me than ten thousand worlds. She 
ened too exclusively on his guardian care. I 
tried to subdue my feelings—lI tried to assume 
an appearance of indifference. My manners gra- 
dually became cold and constrained, and instead 
of ting my husband with the joyous smile of 
welcome, on his return, I would avert from his 
the eyes which had received from him their liv- 
ing rays. Frank and unsuspicious himself, he 
did not seem to divine the cause of my altered 
demeanour. When he asked me why I was so 
silent, or so sad, I pleaded indisposition, lassi- 
tude—any thing but the truth. I blamed him 
for his want of penetration, for I felt as if my 
soul were bare, and that the eye of affection could 
read the tidings revealed by my changing cheek 
and troubled brow. In justice to myself, let me 
say, that Alice, by her manner, justified my emo- 
tions. 

Enlightened by the sentiment in my own bo- 
som, I could not but mark that the hectic flush 
always became brighter when Clinton approach- 
ed, that her glance, kindling as it moved, follow- 
ed his steps with a kind of idolatry. Then she 
hung upon his words with an attention so flatter- 
ing. as she reading, reclining on the sofa, 
apparently languid and uninterested, the moment 
he spoke she would close her book, or lean for- 
ward, as if fearful of losing the faintest sound of 
that voice, which was the music of my life. 1 
could have borne this for a day, a week, a month 
—but to be doomed to endure it for an indefinite 
term, perhaps for life, it was unendurable. A 
hundred times 1 was on the point of going to my 
father, and telling him the secret of my unhappt- 
ness, entreat him to recal my too encroaching 

est, but shame and pride restrained me. Chil- 
Ted and wounded by my coldness, my husband 


gradually learned to copy it, and no longer sought 
the smiles and caresses my foolish, too exciting 
heart, deemed he no longer valued. Oh! blissful 
days of early confidence and love! were ye for- 


ever flown? Was no beam of tenderness per- 
mitted to penetrate the old frost-work of cere- 
mony deepening between us? It is in vain to 
cherish love, with the memory of what has been. 
It must be fed with daily living offerings, or the 
vestal fire will wax dim and perish—then fearful 
is the penalty that ensues. The doom denounced 
upon the virgins of the temple, when they suf- 
fered the holy flame to become extinct, was less 
terrible. Alice, when the mildness of the wea- 
ther allowed, almost made her home in the gar- 
den. She must have felt that I shrank from her 
society, and I knew she could not love the wife 
of Clinton. She carried her books and pencil 
there—she watched the opening blossoms, and 
gathered the sweetest, to make her offering at the 
shrine she loved. My husband was evidently 
pleased with these attentions, flowing, as he 
thought, from a gentle and grateful heart, and 
his glance and voice grew softer when he turned 
to address the invalid. 

Once during the absence of Alice I went into 
her chamber for a book I had lent her, which 





contained a passage I wished to recal. I tbok 
up several others, which Jay upon the table. 
There was one which belonged to my husband, 
and in it was a piece of folded paper, embalmed 
with flowers, like some holy relic. It was not 
sealed—it was open—it was a medical preserip- 
tion, written by Giunta tenderly, romantic- 
ally, preserved. On another half torn sheet were 
some broken lines, breathing passion and de- 
spair. They were in the hand-writing of Alice, 
and apparently original, without address or sig- 
nature, but it was easy for my excited imagina- 
tion to supply them. Poor victim of passion— 
by the side of this record of all my fears was the 
composing draught, prepared to check the con- 
sumptive cough—the elixir to sustain the failing 
principles of vitality. How is it that we dare 
to kindle an unhallowed flame, even on the ashes 
of decaying mortality. I left the chamber, and 
retired to my own. I knew not in what manner 
to act. I endeavoured to reflect on what I ought 
todo. Alice and myself could not live long under 
the same roof, yet how could I bid her depart, 
or betray her to my husband? I could not believe 
such feelings could be excited in her without 
sufficient encouragement. I laid myself down 
on the bed, and wished I might never rise again. 
I closed my eyes, and prayed that the dark fillet 
of night might rest on them again and forevey- 
more. My cheeks burned as with consuming 
fire, but it was in my heart. When Clinton re- 
turned, not finding me in the drawing-room, he 
— me in my own chamber. He seemed 
really alarmed at my situation. He forgot all 
his former constraint, and hung over me with a 
tenderness and anxiety that might ha ed 
to me how dearI was. He ont Oy me, holding 
my burning hand, and uttering every endearing 
expression affection could suggest. Melted by 
his caresses, I yearned to unbosom to him my 
whole heart—my pride, my jealousy was sub- 
dued. I endeavoured to speak, but the words 
died on my tongue. Confused images flitted 
across my brain—then came a dreary blank. For 
weeks I lay on that bed of sickness, unconscious 
of every thing around me. My recovery was for 
a long time doubtful—but when I at last opened 
my languid eyes, they rested on the face of my 
husband, who had kept his unwearied vigils by my 
pillow, and still he held my feeble hand in his, - 
as if he had never unloosed hisclasp. He looked 
pale and wan, but a ray of divine joy flashed 
from his eye as he net my glance of recognition. 

Humbled and chastened by this visitation 
from heaven, renovated by the warm and gra- 
cious influences exerted for my restoration, ani- 
mated by new-born hope, I rose from my sick 
bed. The vulture had unloosened its fangs, and 
the dove once more returned to its nest. I could 
even pity the misguided girl who had caused 
me so much unhappiness. I treated her with a 
kindness, of late very unwonted—but she evi- 
dently shunned my companionship, and in pro- 
portion as my spirits rose from the weight that 
had crushed them to the dust, hers became de- 
pressed and fitful. Let me hurry on—I linger 
too long on feelings. Few events have marked 
my brief history, yet some have left traces that 
all the waves of time can never wash out. 

It was Sunday—it was the first time I had 
attended church since my illness. My husband 
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accompanied me, while Alice, as usual, remained 
at home. The preacher was eloquent—the music 
sweet and solemn—the aspirations of faith warm 
and kindling. I had never before felt such a glow 
of gratitude and trust; and while my mind was 
in this state of devout abstraction, Clinton whis- 
pered to me that he was obliged to withdraw a 
short time, to visit a patient who was danger- 
ously sick—* but I will return,” said he, * to 
accompany you home.” My thoughts were 
brought back to earth by this interruption, and 
wandered from the evangelical eloquence of the 
pulpit. The services were unusually long, and 
my head began to ache from the effort of listen- 
ing. 1 experienced the lingering effects of sick- 
ness, and feeling that dimness of sight come over 
me, which was a never-failing symptom of a ma- 
lady of the brain, I Jeft the church, and returned 
home, without waiting for the coming of my hus- 
band. When I crossed the threshold, my spirit 
was free from a shadow of suspicion. | had been 
in an exalted mood—lI felt as if I had been sit- 
ting under the outspread wings of the cherubim, 
antted brought away with me some faint reflec- 
tion of the celestial glory. I was consciéis of 
being in a high state of nervous excitement. ‘The 
reaction produced by the unexpected scene that 
presented itself, was, in consequence, more ter- 
rible. There, on a sofa, half supported in the 
arms of my husband, whose hand she was grasp- 
=— a kind of convulsive energy, her hair 
unbound and wet, and exhaling the odorous 
essence with which it had been just bathed, sat 
Alice, and the words that passed her lips, as I 
entered, at first unperceived by them, were these 
—* Never, never—she hates me—she must ever 
hate me.” I stood transfixed—the expression 
of my countenance must have been awful, for 
they looked as if confronted by an avenging spi- 
rit. Alice actually shrieked, and her pale features 
writhed, as the scroll, when the scorching blaze 
comes near it. My resolution was instantaneous. 
I waited not for explanations—the scene to my 
mind admitted none. The sudden withdrawal of 
my husband from church, upon the pretence of 
an errand of duty, the singular agitation of Alice 
—all that I saw and heard, filled me with the most 
maddening emotions—all the ties of wedded love 
seemed broken and withered, at once, like the 
withes that bound the awakening giant. “ Clin- 
ton,” exclaimed I, ** you have deceived me—but 
it is for the last time.” Before he could reply, 
or arrest my motions, I was gone. The carriage 
was still at the door. “ Drive me to my father’s, 
directly,” was all I could utter, and it was done. 
Swiftly the carriage rolled on—I thought I 
heard my name borne after me on the wind, but 
I looked not behind. I felt strong in the convic- 
tion of my wrongs. It would have been weak- 
ness to have wept. My scorn of such duplicity 
lifted me above mere sorrow. It was in the 
oom of twilight when I reached my father’s 
oor. I rushed into the drawing-room, and found 
myself in the arms of my brother. *“ Cecilia, 
my sister! what brings you here?” He was 
alarmed at my sadden entrance, and through 
the dusky shade he could discover the wild 
flashing of my eyes, the disorder of my whole 
appearance. The presence of human sympathy 
softened the steroness of my despair. ‘Tears 
gushed violently forth. I tried to explain to him 











my wretchedness and its cause, but could only 
exclaim, * Clinton, Alice, cruel, deliberate de- 
ceivers!” Henry bit his lip, and ground his 
teeth, till their ivory was tinged with blood, but 
he made nocomments. He spoke then with his 
usual calmness, and urged me to retire to my 
chamber, and compose myself before my father’s 
return. He almost carried me there in his arms, 
soothing and comforting me. He called for an 
attendant, again whispered the duty and neces- 
sity of self-control, then left ne, promising a 
speedy retnrn. I watched for the footsteps of 
Henry, but hour after hour passed away, and he 
returned not. I asked the servants where he had 
gone? They knew not. I asked myself, and 
something told me, in an awful voice—‘ Gone 
to avenge thee.”” The moment this idea flashed 
into my mind, I felt as if 1 were a murderess. I 
would convince myself of the truth. I knew my 
brother’s chamber—thither I ran, and drawing 
back the bed curtains, looked for the silver 
mounted pistols that always hung over the bed’s 
head. They were gone—and a coat dashed 
hastily on the counterpane, a pocket-book fallen 
on the carpet, all denoted a hurried departure on 
some fatal errand. The agony I had previously 
suffered was light to what pierced me now. ‘To 
follow him was my only impulse. I rushed out 
of the house—it was a late hour in the even- 
ing—there was no moon in the sky, and I felt the 
dampness of the falling dew, as I flew, with un- 
covered head, like an unblessed spirit, through 
the darkness. My brain began to be thronged 
with wild images. It seemed to me, legions of 
dark forms were impeding my steps. ‘Oh! let 
me pass,” cried I, “it is my husband and brother 
I have slain. Let me pass,” continued I, shriek- 
ing, for an arm of flesh and blood was thrown 
around me, and held me struggling. * Gracious 
heavens, it is the voice of my Cecilia!” It was 
my father that spoke. Iremember that I recog- 
nized him, and that was all. My cries were 
changed to cries of madness. I was borne back 
raving. The malady that had so recently brought 
me to the door of the grave, had renewed its 
attack with increased malignancy. My brain 
had been too much weakened to bear the tension 
of its agony. For long months I was confined 
within my chamber walls, sometimes tossing in 
delirious anguish, at others lying in marble un- 
consciousness, an image of the death they prayed 
might soon release me from my sufferings. They 
prayed that I might die, rather than be doomed 
to aliving death. But I lived—lived to know 
the ruin I had wrought. 

My father was a man of majestic personage, 
and time had scarcely touched his raven locks. 
His hair was now profusely silvered, and there 
were liges on his brow which age never furrowed. 
It was“ong before I learned all that had trans- 
pired during this fearful chasm in my existence, 
but gradually the trath was revealed. All that 
I was at first told, was, that my husband and 
brother lived—then, when it was supposed I had 
sufficient strength to bear the agitation, this let- 
ter from my husband was given me. 

* Cecilia, how shall I address you? I will not 
reproach you, for you have had too bitter a les- 
son. 1 would fain have seen you before my de- 
parture, but you decline the interview, and per- 
haps it is well. Should I live to return—Qh! 
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upon us all! If your alienated heart does not turn 
from any memento of ‘me, you will read these 
lines, and I know you will believe them. I have 
been, as it were, to the very threshold of the pre- 
sence-chamber of the King of Kings, and am just 
emergiug from the shadows of approaching death. 
This is the first effort of my feeble hand. Most 
rash and misjudging woman, what have you 
done? How madly have I doted on you, how 
blindly have I worshipped, yet all the devotion 
of my life, my truth, love and integrity, weighed 
nothing in the balance with one moment’s mys- 
tery. Saou my vindication to Alice. She will 
not deceive you. She will tell you that never 
did the heart of man throb with a more undivided 
passion for another than mine for you. She will 
tell: you—but what avails it. You have cast me 
from you, unvalued and untrusted. Your poor, 
unhappy brother! his avenging hand sought my 
life—the life of him who he believed had betray- 
ed his sister's happiness, the wretch almost un- 
worthy of a brave man’§ resentment. In wrest- 
ing the weapon from his frenzied grasp, I received 
an almost deadly wound. His wrath was slaked 
in- my blood. He believes me innocent. He 
has been to me more than a brother. He will 
accompany me to another clime, whither I am 
going, to try the effect of more genial air on my 
shattered frame. Would to God we could have 
met before we parted—perhaps for ever. Your 
father says you have been ill, that you fear the 
effect of the meeting on both. You have been 
ill—my ever adored, still tenderly beloved Ce- 
cilia, I write not to reproach you. Bitter is the 

nalty paid for one moment of passion.. Had 
Foie swerved in my affection for you, even in 
thought, I should deserve all I have suffered. I 
recal your sadness, your coldness, and averted 
looks. I now know the cause, and mourn over 
it. Why did you not confide in me? We might 
yet have been happy—but the will of God be 
done. The vessel waits that is to bear us to a 
transatlantic clime—farewell. Should I return, 
bearing with me some portion of my former vi- 
gour, should your confidence in my love be re- 
stored, then, perchance, through the mercy of 
heaven, two chastened and humble hearts may 
‘once mere be united on earth. If I am never per- 
mitted to revisit my native soil, if I die in a for- 
eigu land, know, that faithful to you, to my latest 
hour, my last thought, prayer and sigh, will be 
yours.” . * *- ~ 

And he was gone—gone—sick, wounded, per- 
haps dying, he was gone to another land, and the 
blood that was drained from him on my soul. 
My father forbade him to see me—he was too 
feeble to bear the shock of beholding me in the 
condition I then was. My real sitoatigg was 
concealed from him. The only means of Making 
the prohibition effectual, was to word it as pro- 
cooling from myself. Thus, he believed me cold 
and selfish to the last. My father talked to.me 
of better. days, of the hope of my husband’s 
speedy restoration, and of our future reunion. I 
could only listen and weep. I dared-not murmur. 
I felt too deeply the justice of the judgment the 
Al ty had passed against me. I had one 
ordeal yet to pass—an interview with Alice. She 
also was under my father’s roof, confined by in- 
ereasing debility to her ow apartment. As soon 
32 


Cecilia, what wretchedness have you brought | 














as my strength allowed, 1 made it .a religious 
duty to visit the poor invalid. _ 1-was shocked’ to 
see the ravages of her malady. Her eye of glassf 


brightness turned on me with suchia look of woe 


and remorse, it cui me to the heart. 1 tools the 
pale thin hand she extended towards me, and 
butst into tears. Yes! | saw it but too cledtly.. 
Here was another victim. The steps of the de- 
stroyer were fearfully accelerated. She had had 
a profuse hemorrhage. from the Jungs, and her 
voice was so weak and husky, it was. with di 
culty Lcould understand her. She drew me-down 
near to her pillow, and, placing my hand on her 
heart, said, in a careful whisper—* Remorse, 
Cecilia, it is here. It is this which gives the 
sting to death.” She then drew from beneath 
her pillow a paper that she had written for me, 
which she begged me to read when I was alone, 
I did read it. It was the transeript of a warm, 
romantic heart, erring and misguided, yet even 
in its aberrations discovering an innate. love for 
virtue and truth. Her whole soal was bared 
before me—all her love, imprudence, and re- 
mo She described my husband as an angel 
of ‘igh and purity, soaring high above the clouds 
of passion that gathered darkly around. herself, 
She spoke of that scene, followed by such irre- ° 
mediable woe. * Even now,” continued Alice, 
‘* wasting as I am on the bed of death, with the 
shadows of earthly feeling dimly floating round 
me, knowing that I shal! soon turn to cold, im- 
passive clay, the memory of that hour presses 
with scorching weight on my brain. - I. must 
have been mad. Surely I had not the eontroh df 
my reason. I had taken the previous night an 
unusual quantity of opium, which, instead of 
composing me to sleep, had excited my nerves, 
and strang ‘them as with fire. Your husband 
came in only a short time before your sudden 
entrance, evidently on some errand ; and though 
he kindly paused to speak to me,. his looks ex- 
pressed haste to depart. Jué#t'as he was about 
to leave the room, I was attacked with one of 
those spasms you have sometimes. witnessed. 
He came to my relief—he administered, every 
restorative. 1 know not all I uttered, but-when 
I recovered I remember many wild expressions 
that escaped my lips. It seemed to me that § 
was going to die, and while his arms thus kindly 
supported me, I felt as if it would be joy to die. 
With this conviction, was it so black a- crime to 
breathe forth the love that had » lon 

my frail and lonely existence? Cecilia, . he re- 
coiled from me with horror. He proclaimed his 
inviolable love and devotion for you—his glanee 
was stern and « Then seeing me sink- 
ing in despair, the kindness of his nature triumph- 
ed, and he sought to calm my. overwrought and 
troubled spirit. He expressed the affection of a 
brother, the pity-of a friend, the admonitions.of 
a Christian. ‘Above all,” said hey : 
friend of Cecilia. She will always cheri 
with a sister’s love.” Never!” I excels 
‘*she hates me, she must ever hate me.” 
vision of an injured wife arrested my unhallowed 
accents. You know the dreadful tragedy that 
followed. Never since that hour have.t had one 
moment’s calm. Conscience, with her thousand 
scorpions, lashes me-——whether sleeping or wak- 
ing there isno rest. ‘There is no peace,” saith 
my God to the wicked.” Yet mine was not de- 
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liberate guilt. Had I only wrecked my own hap- 
!—but the wide desolation, the irretrieva- 
ruin! 1 shudder, I weep, I lift my feeble 
hands to that Power whose laws I have trans- 
— and pray for pardon. To you, whose 
of love I have laid waste, dare I turn my 
fading eyes, and hope for forgiveness? To him 
whom I have driven from his native Jand, shorn 
of the brightness of his manhood—Oh! sinful 
dust and ashes”——here the unhappy writer 
broke off—the blank was stained with tears. 
Probably in that broken sentence the embers of 
passion flashed out their last fires, through the 
“dust and ashes” of withering mortality. Poor 
Alice! may’st thou be forgiven by a merciful 
Creator as freely as thou art by me. Gentle be 
thy ge throagh the valley of the shadow of 
death, to that country where no storms desolate 
the heart, where passion and penitence are un- 
known. As for me—why and for what do J live? 
For.hope or despair? I pray for tidings from the 
beloved exiles, yet dread to receive them. If 
the night gale sweeps with hasty gust against 
the window, I tremble lest they be ex to 
the stormy deep. When I gaze on the mom and 
stars, 1 ask myself if they are lighting the wan- 
derers on their homeward way, and sometimes 
gather hope from their heavenly brightness. 
The manuscript of Cecilia here abruptly closes. 
Tt has fallen to the lot of one who afterwards be- 
came the devoted friend of Clinton, to relate the 
sequel of their melancholy history. 
“It was in the spring of the year 18-——, 
I was sitting on the deck, watching the rapid 
motion of the boat, as it glided over the waves, 
thinking earnestly of the place of my destination, 
when I first beheld Cecilia, the wife of Clinton. 
I was a stranger on board, and gazed around me 
with that indefinite expression, which marks the 
stranger to the experienced eye. At length my 
was ri hy the appearance of a lady, 
ing on thé a gray-haired gentleman, 
slowly prometiading the deck. They passed and 
a a I continued to lean over bo 
, fearing, by a change of position, to dis- 
tarb the sitoun he: bcheey Some ous something 
in the figure of the lady inexpressibly interesting. 
She wore a mourning-dress, and her eyes were 
covered with a green shade. Notwithstanding 
her face was thus partially obscured, the most 
exquisite beauty of outline and colouring was 
visible I ever saw in any human countenance. 
She wore no bonnet or veil, for the sun was 
verging towards the west, 2nd its rays stole soft 
and mellow over the golden waters. Fair and 
meek as the virgin mother’s was the brow that 
rose above the silken screen, defined with beau- 
teous distinctness by dark, divided hair, whose 
luxuriance was confined by a golden band. At 
length they seated themselves very near me, and 
to converse in alow tone. There was a 
ancholy sweetness in her acoents, and I was 
sure they were speaking of some sorrowful theme. 
We were now entering the bay, and the 
boat rocked and Jaboured as she plunged through 
the increased volume of the waters. Now, just 
visible on the glowing horizon, was the topmast 
of a vessel. On she came, with sails fall spread, 
her canvas swelling in the breeze, her majestic 
outline softened by the sunset hues. The gen- 
tleman pointed out the object to his companion, 


? 














who lifted the shade from her brow, revealing, as 
she did so, eyes of such melting softness, I won- 
dered I had thought her lovely before. She 
pressed the arm of the gentleman, and gazed 
eagerly on the vessel, which now bore down 
* majestically near.’. She rose, she bent forward 
with earnest tures, her face kindled, and 
sparkled like the waters themselves. The ship 
approached so near we could discern figures on 
the deck. The boat had diverged from her path 
to give place to the nobler craft. She was sail- 
ing with t rapidity, and the noise of the en- 
gine and the dashing of the waves drowned the 
sound of the voices near me. TI began to feel a 
strange interest in the vessel on which the eyes 
of the strangers were so earnestly riveted. Amid 
the figures that walked her deck, I distinguished 
one, which was aloof from the others, of @ more 
lofty bearing—a cloak was gathered round him, 
and from this circumstance, together with his 
extremely pallid complexion, I judged him to be 
an invalid. From the rapid motion of both ves- 
sels, it was buta glance I obtained, after we were 
near enough to.trace these lineaments. At this 
moment the lady sprang upon the bench beneath 
the railing—she stretched forth her arms, with a 
startling ery. 1 saw her for an instant, bendin 
far over the edge of the boat. I rose and rnsh 
towards her to warn her of herdanger, but a plung- 
ing sound in the water, that closed darkly over 
her sinking form, froze my veins with horror. 
‘Oh! my God!’ exclaimed the father ‘save 
her. My daughter! O! my daughter!’ then 
fell back, almost paralyzed on the seat. To 
throw off my coat and plunge in after the ill-fated 
lady, in whom I had become so painfully inte- 
rested, was an instantaneous deed. Alas! all 
my éfforts were unavailing. The current was so 
powerful, I found it in vain to struggle with its 
force. I relaxed not, however, till my failing 
strength warned me that I was seeking a grave 
for myself, without being able to rescue the vie- 
tim for whom I had willingly periled my life. I 
will not attempt to describe the grief of the half 
distracted father. I never left bim till he reach- 
ed his own home. What a scene of agony await- 
ed him there! The husband and brother, so long 
absent, were returned, yearning to behold once 
more that beloved being, whose involuntary sin 
had been so fearfully expiated. It was Clinton 
whom I had seen on the vessel’s deck. As he 
afterwards told me, the dazzle of the rays om the 
water, in that direction, had prevented him from 
distinguishing the features for ever engraven on 
his heart. The hoarse sound of the waves swal- 
lowed her drowning shriek—onward they bore 
him, and he saw not the fond arms that would 
have embraced him, even over that watery 
chasms I have witnessed many a scene of sor- 
row, but never saw I one like this. From the 
peculiar cireumstances that bronght us together, 
I became almost identified with this pana | 
family. Clinton was the most interesting man 
ever saw. He wasa confirmed invalid, never 
having recovered from the effects of his wound. 
I never saw a smile upon his face, nor could I 
ever smile in his presence. He seldom spoke, 
and never but once did he mention the name of 
Cecilia. It was one night when he was anu- 
sually ill, and 1 was sitting alone with him.in 
his chamber He gave me the manuscript for 
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perusal which is here transcribed, an act of con- 

he considered due to me. who would 
have been her saviour. Throogh the watches of 
that night he poured into my ear the hoarded 
agonies of his grief. Never. before did I know 


how deep humah sorrow could be, or how holy 
~ that love which clings to the memory of the 
Alice dwelt in ‘ the dark and narrow house.’ 
She was spared the knowledge of the fatal catas- 
trophe, for she died before her victim. Yes— 
her victim! Had she guarded against the first 
inroads of a forbidden passion, there might have 
been * beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness,’ ‘lhe angel form that lies low, wrap- 
ped in the winding-sheet of the waves, might 
now be moving in the light of loveliness, love, 
and joy. But who shall dare to arraign the 
doings of the Almighty?” 
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THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


BY E. BURKE FISHER. 


Dedicated to Mrs. S——, of N. Y. 
1. 


Bgavtirvt mother! Well may’st thou be proud 
Of the bright cherub slumbering iv thine arms; 
What gushing feelings on thy pure soul crowd, 
As in its face thou see’st revealed thy charms. 
For the young babe hath features where kind Heav’n 
Hath set its seal to mark it all thine own; 
And to its eye the beaming smile is given, 
Which in thine own dark orb hath fixed its throne! 


Il. 


Thou art most blest—yet thou desery’st to be 

In the sweet infant, whose glad smile upturn’d 
With childish wonder lifts itself to thee, 

Whose look of love its germing mind hath learn’d. 
Thine is a mother’s fondness, and the child 

Scans with the skill which Nature kindly gave; 
The eye, which.from its birth hath on it smil’d, 

“And seems ‘endowed with power from death to 
save! 


lil. 


A mother’s love all selfishness debars, 
From the pure fount whence its affections rise, 
Ceaseless its watchings, and the glowing stars» . 
Keep not more constant vigils in the skies: 
It knows no change—danger, disease nor death, 
May bid it turn from where it learns to love: 
It lives while life retains its fleeting breath, 
Then passes on to brighter realms above! 


IV. 


Within thy gentle bosom doubtless spring 
ts full of yearning tenderness and truth, 
Tow’rds this all bright, yet strangely fragile thing, 
The first-born of thy love, and of thy youth. 








Be not afraid! That being whe in love 
Protects the bulrush from the stormy wave, 


Will every danger from its path remove, — 
And never stretch his arm unless fo save! 


Vv. 


For prayers from thee will not be idly said, 
And He will bend to thee with willing ear, 
Bidding thee journey on, nor be afraid 
That Fate shall harm the object of thy care; 
He hears the faintest cry that gushes forth, 
From hearts that own him, and His pity claim, 
And He will know and recognise thy worth, 
When thou dost call upon His holy name. 


VI. 


Then go thy way, young Mother, thou art blest! 
The God of Hagar clothes thee with his love, 

He knows thy truth, and will thy fair brow crest 
With His own Egis streaming from above. 

Go on! And take with thee the prayer of one, 
Within whose bosom kindly feelings swell; 

1 deem’d the dreams of boyhood all were gone, 
Yet—but no more! Be happy, and farewell! 


New York, March 1, 1837. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Tue influence of education on woman is a sub- 
ject which has been so freqvently and so well 
discussed that there remains little or nothing 
else to be said in relation to it. 

But if we leave the general considerations 
which this topie involves. which have 
been mainly treated of by nd descend 
to those which are more minute and particular, 
we may possibly meet with somewhat of novel- 
ty and interest. Let us avoid entering the lists 
of argument with those, who, rather speculative 
and curious than gallant, have preached the doc- 
trine of woman’s inferiority, and have hence in- 
ferred, that all the mental culture in the world 
can never advance her one step in the scale of 
intelligence. Satisfied that against such sophis- 
try we can produee facts adequate to convince 
any ingenuous mind, we will, passing over (with 
gratitude indeed) the great and incalculable be- 
nefits which education, together with Chris- 
tianity, has conferred upon our sex, we will, I 
say, proceed to examine woman father with re- 
gard to her emotional than her intellectual strac- 
ture, and see what effect. education can have on 
the former; forbearing to advert to the latter, 
except so far as it may elucidate. the main 
topic. : 

The part of those writers who have 
undertaken to portray the female character, have 
committed a great error, and paid. but a poor com- 
eo to the sex, in supposing that woman, 

ike a mathematical proposition, can be easi 


understood with the aid of a little patience and 

perseverance, and the application of a few 

viously known principles. They have not be- 
lieved that there are depths in her mind which 
® 
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all cannot fathom ; they have not soughta silken 
thread to guide them through the mazy labyrinth | 
of her heart; and they have imputed to her faults 
which have no real foundation in her nature, but 
are rather the result of circumstances and her 
condition in society. Yet the assertions of such 
ewriters, though advanced with all the gravity of 
| ae og wisdom, are nevertheless widely | 

ifferent from the reality: they are based rather 
on those false appearances, which ever deceive 
the superficial mind, than on the principles to_be | 
deduved by the careful examination of facts. | 
Thus, the traits which are supposed to distin- | 
guish the weaker sex—weak, I mean in a phy- | 
sical sense—are, in reality, far different from | 
those which actually characterize it. The ener- | 
gies‘of the female character have seldom been | 
developed ; the extent of woman’s powers sel- | 
dom displayed; her sitvation in life still pre- 
sents the full exercise of her faculties, and not | 
unfrequently renders genius, so worshipped by 
others, a source only of misery to herself. Wo- | 
man naturally is ambitious. Endowed with a 
lively and brilliant imagination—and that alone 
is essential to the existence of ambition—she in- | 
vests all with the beauty of her own bright crea- | 
tions, pictures to herself many a fairy scene, and | 
revelling ’mid the world of fancy, looks from | 
“the real and daily present,” and forms hopes 
which it is not for her to realize. It may be, | 
that as her eye glances o’er the records of fame, | 
and the great and mighty pass in review before | 
her, that she too would attain to immortality, 
and stand high among the highest. And when 
time, the cruel destroyer of all that youth holds | 
dear, when time has shown her that these are | 
indeed but visions “ appearing for a moment and 
then vanishing away,”’ when experience has thus | 
taught her wisdom, oh! who can know the keen- 
ness of her disappointment—the suffering with | 
which such ex tions are relinquished! Oh! | 
who can tell, as the voice of eloquence thrills on | 
her ear, and tells of high and manly deeds, and | 
in impassioned tones exhorts to glory and honor 
—oh! who can tell the agony that beats in wo- 
man’s every pulse when she feels that the yoice | 
speaks not to Aer, that she is not to reach the pin- 
nacle of fame—that the laurels which her hand | 
would fain grasp, must twine around the brows | 
of another. And why? Is she unequal to the | 
efforts which must be put forth ? Is her strength | 
bat small, and her courage weak? Ah, no! these | 
are not the chains that bind her to the follies and | 
low employments of daily life: a voice has gone 
forth—the voice of public opinion. It has de- 
clared that such aspirations. are not for the soul 
of woman: that her mind mast not rise beyond 
the limits of common desires and common con- | 
eerns—the voice is omnipotent, and woman must | 
yield ;—the “little objects of earth, the routine | 
of trifles,” these must become to her matters of | 
interest or her life be passed in bitterness away, 
and in the vain remembrance of hopes once high | 
bnt forever fled. 

Have I drawn an exaggerated picture?) Ah! 
could these reflections meet the eyes of some, | 
the rising tear and the secret sigh would well at- | 
test their truth. 

Nor is disappointment the lot of woman as it | 
respects ambition alone; in the heart are centred | 


her chief hopes of happiness, and there bitter, 
bite indeed is her experience. Possessed of no 
little acuteness she is quick to diseover ‘excel- 
lence, and to feel for it that love which is conse- 
quent on its perception. And yet that is not al- 
ways excellence which she imagines such; death 
narrows the circle of her friends; the hearts of 
some grow cold; sated and weary with the 
things of earth, she feels that it hath nought to 
bring her but the memory of the past, ‘of things 
that were, but are not.’ 

And is there nothing to lessen the sadness of 
such reflections? Is there nothing to cheer the 
spirit of woman in her pilgrimage through life? 
Must she go mourning all her days? No! as 
the star to which the mariner’s eye is vptarned 
in the darkness of night, and amid the billows 
of stormy ocean, which is ever near him, and 
which guides him on his way rejoicing, so are 
the biessings of education to woman. Are the as- 


| pirings of ambition strong within her? Science 


can crown her with never fading Jaurels, and be- 


| queath to her an immortality brighter than that 


of fame. Or, are there none. to whom her heart 
clings in deepest, holiest affections—does she 
mourn the destruction of earthly ties—still has 
she a hope ; knowledge may open to her its ex- 
haustless stores, and disclose to her a new and 
untried world of thought and feeling. 

And, if to education be added the blessed light 
of Christianity, surely those who are called to 
go sorrowing through life, should not ** mourn 
as those without hope ;” rather should they re- 


| joice that they have been easily taught the vani- 


ty of earthly things, and placed in the road to 
that heaven, where they may “spring up on the 
untiring wings of a pangless and seraphic life— 
those whom they loved around them; the aspir- 
ings they nursed fulfilled; their nature universal 
intelligence—their atmosphere eternal love!” 


Philad Iphia. 
oe et 
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* O thou picture-land of sleep.” 


Frese from the land of dreams, awake! 
Glad being hasten home, 

See where the day-star gleams; awake! 
Awake! no more to roam. 


Come! thou hast pressed thy tiny feet, 
Since yester evening’s close, 

Down many a woodbine path to greet 
The opening summer rose. 


Or wandering with the elfin crew, 
By some old ruin gray, 

Hast dane'd with them o’er last night’s dew, 
And sung their roundelay! 


But hark! my love, the robin sings, 
His matin’s almost done, 

F’en now he plumes his golden wings 
To meet the rising sun. 
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Then from the land of dreama, awake! 
Pll bid thee weleome home. 

‘See where the day-star gleams, awake! 

Awake! no more to roam! 


~ J.T. F. 


Boston. 
He @ OO 


MICAELLA; 
OR, THE 
DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY’S FOOL. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 
<< Duke. What fool. is this? 
Jaques. A worthy fool!” 
As You Like It, Act 2, Scene 7, 


Never did the death of a sovereign create so 


universal a sensation throughout Europe as that - 


ef Charles-le-Temeraire, the renowned Duke of 
Burgundy, who fell fighting beneath the walls 
of Nancy, on the fifth of January, 1477. Never, 
perhaps, were hopes and fears more strongly 
blended ; for never did a sovereign Jeave behind 
him a more ample field for spoliation. Like vul- 
tures, ever ready to pounce upon the dead lion, 
every petty prince, as well as every potentate in 
Europe, laid a claim to the disputed prey; and 
that prey was the hand of the late duke’s noble 
daughter, with her immense dowry and vast do- 
minions. 

Mary, Duchess of Burgundy, Countess of 
Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, &c. &c. the only 
child of the deceased hero, was the magnet that 
drew the eyes of all Europe to the Burgundian 
court. One word from her lips could double the 
power and force of the most potent monarch, or 
raise to the first rank the meanest prince in 
Christendom. Aon alliance with this princess 
became, therefore, the primary object, the end 
and aim of all ambition, and of every intrigue. 
Each put forth his claim; one enumerated the 
kingdoms and provinces under his command; 
another counted the number of his followers; 
whilst a third tendered the vast treasures that 
fortune, in one of her vagaries, had, perhaps, un- 
deservedly bestowed upon him. But all alike 
forgot the most important point; namely, to ren- 
der himself pleasing to the object of his ambi- 
tion, for in those days of chivalry and romance, 
a princess who had only numbered twenty sum- 
mers, and who considered herself, moreover, free 
to accept or reject whomsoever she would, was 
to be whoed, and won by other allurements than 
those of men-at-arms, or an accumulation of 
wealth, and territory, which she neither needed 
nor coveted. 

It was in vain that the youthful heiress reiter- 
ated her oft-repeated determination that she would 
never bestow a hand without a heart; for the 
nobility and people of Flanders had thought pro- 
per to arrogate to themelves the guardianship 
of their young sovereign ; they formed “ étatas,”” 
or states, aad consti to themselves the power 


of judging for her st the proposed alliances. 


Sometimes their meetings were held in the town 











or municipal hall of Ghent; at other times, and 
more frequently, in the open market-place. . So 
that all ranks should have free admission, and 
be thereby enabled to judge of the integrity and 
justice of those self-deputed guardians. 

On one of these occasions, when the Echevins 
(a kind of magistrate or sheriff ) of the first and 
second rank, arrayed-in their lung ermine robes, 
Supported on either side by their thirteen -col- 
leagues, and followed by the burghers, merchants, 
and. citizens of Ghent, all invested with their va- 
rious badges of distinction, had taken their seats, 
the first echevin arose, and, after a lengthened, 
harangue, in which he stated the purpose of 
their neeting, commanded the trumpets to sound, 
and the candidates for the hand of the duchess 
to appear and set forth their claims. 

At the first signal of the trampet an aged and 
venerable man appeared. His dress was a robe 
of the richest crimson velvet, with long or open 
Venetian sleeves that hang to the ground, with 
his shoulders stuffed according to the fashion of 
the day; chains and jewels, the most gorgeous, 
glittered on his breast: on his head he wore a 
bonnet or cap of velvet, not Jess than a half a 
yard in height; and his poulanies, or pointed 
shoes, attested by their immeasureable length the 
nobility of his rank and origin. His pages, 
twelve in number, followed in two files, support- 
ing his train; two amongst them bearing, ‘the 
one his ducal coronet, placed on a velvet em- 
broidered cushion, the other his penon. 

“T am the Duke of Cleves, Count de la 
Marck,” said he, as he presented himself before 
the magistrates ; ** and for my son I demand the 
hand of Mary of Sugests. If it be to high 
birth you award the boon, I solicit, nay, I defy 
the proudest monarch in Christendom to dispute 
my claims.” 

“Your claims are indubitable!” cried the 
guardians. 
The people laughed and hissed. . 

After the Duke of Cleves, the name of the Ear 
of Rivers, Lord of Scales, and brother to the 
| Queen of England, was announced. 

“Oh, oh!” cried the people, “a simple Earl 
aspires to our Duchess—by our great Saint Ba- 
ven, we will not bestow her onan Earl—give us 
better, give us better!” 

The ambassador from the Duke of Clarence, 
brother to the King of England, met with no 
better success, his appanage was deemed too 

oor. 
d After several others had brought forward their 
pretensions, and had been rejected under one 
plea or other, the trumpet sounded again, and 
an individual whose appearance and manner at 





once denoted him as belonging to a caste far in- 
ferior to that of any of his predecessors, 
sented himself. His dress consisted of a robe 
of the finest cloth of gold, and his long train of 
followers bore upon their halberds the armorial 
bearings of their master, surmounted by the coro- 
net of a count. 

* Paques-Dieu ! my masters,” said he, forcin 
his way most uncourteously through the crowd, 
which impeded his passage—* Paques-Dieo! J 
like to see these white-faced Flemings pretend 
to take precedence of me.” 





“ State your name, titles, and quality,” inter- 
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rapted Messire Raveschoot, the first Echevin of 
Ghent. 

“* My original mission here,” said the new- 
comer, without seeming tonotice the order, “had 
not a marriage for its object. My master has 
other affairs in hand, I trow. Still 1am so far 
certain of his approbation as to take upon myself 
to beeome a candidate, in his name, for the hand 
of the heiress of Burgundy.” 

A murmur ran through the crowd. 

“* Who are you, who dare speak thus boldly?” 
cried a voice. 

“* Some duke whose territories lie in the moon,” 
replied another. 

“Your name?’ demanded Messire Raves- 
choot. 

“ Olivier, Count de Meulant.” 

There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, as the nen de fully testified ; for in 
pronouncing these words, no doubt with the in-. 
tent of impressing his hearers with a high sense 
of his dignity, he assumed an attitude which, 
though meant for one of haughty defiance, was 
so inexpressibly grotesque and ridiculous, that a 
shout of laughter burst from the assembled mul- 
titude. Each bystander turned to question his 
neighbour as to who the individual was who thus 
st Ted himself Olivier, Count de Meulant, or 

o was the master who had sent such an am- 
bassador to obtain for him the hand of the most 
noble, and the richest heiress in Europe. 

**In whose name do you make the demand?” 
inquired Messire Raveschoot, as soon as the tu- 
mult had ‘sufficiently subsided to admit of his 
voice being heard. 

“In the name of the Dauphin of France,” re- 

lied the Count, turning a fierce look on the still 
faaghing assembly. 

“Then you are————” 

“The ambassador of his most Christian Ma- 


jesty, Louis XI., of whose name, if 1 mistake 
not, you have heard before now.” 
The dreaded name of Louis XI. thus nay ope 


edly thrown in the teeth of the Jaughers, for a 
moment silenced and disconcerted them. Some 
even lifted their caps, though less be it said in 
token of respect than fear; the calm was, how- 
ever, but of short duration, for a tall, handsome 

outh, stepping forward and slapping him fami- 
Fiat! the shoulder, cried— 

“ What, my friends, do you not recognize Oli- 
vier le Dain, ou le Diable! barber in ordinary 
to the king of France, and his ambassador and 
matrimonial negotiator in the present instance ; 
"tis trae thagin place of a razor he has suspend- 
ed a dagger from his girdle, and of his barber’s 
bow! has made him a shield. Beware of your- 
selves, Messifes, beware, for by the choice of 
his envoy, I question whether King Louis does 
not wish for a stroke at your chins !” 

Rage sparkled from the sunken eyes of the 
barber, and his teeth were firmly clenched as he 
grasped the hilt of his dagger. A moment’s re- 
flection, how®€ver, sufficed to calm him, for he 
saw at once the folly of engaging with a strong 
and youthful antagonist in an affray which must 
have turned to his own disadvantage. 

* Paques-Dieu! Messire Christian,” said he: 
* have you, too, pretensions to the hand of Mary 


of Burgundy?” 
" Whe ore not >” replied the youth. “ Sup- 





posing I had the fortune to win the heart of 
the charming duchess, this most incomparable of 
heiresse: is lily of the n of beauty?” 

“* Softly, my master,” rejoined the barber. “If 
I mistake not, Messires, the Echevins of Ghent 
are not at all of your opinion on this point.” 

““ What matters it if they refuse the band to 
him who has already obtained the heart?” 

“The hand and heart are already disposed of,” 
cried a group of citizens. 

“ To whom, then?” inquired the young man. 

“I judge by your accent, young man, that you 
area ay said an old townsman, leanin 
towards Christian, “or you would not spea 
thus lightly of our duchess, whom the states of 
Flanders have long decreed to Monseigneur Adolf 
de Gueldres, who is even now at the palace, 
where he is pressing his love suit with the De- 
moiselle Marie, his future wife.” 

“ True,” said Christian, ** 1am a German, and 
as yet a stranger to the usages of your country ; 
but let me te]l you that Monseigneur Adolf de 
Gueldres will never become the husband of Ma- 
demoiselle Marie, for another, and one in every 
way his equal, has vowed to supplant him in her 
good graces.” 

*“ And that other will not be you, at least, Mes- 
sire Christian,” interrupted Olivier le Dain, 
whoee quick ear, ever on the alert to catch the 
slightest sound, had not lost a syllable of the con- 
versation, although it had been carried on ina 
low voice. ‘ Besides, we all know that you 
have other game in hand. Look there, and say 
if the bright eyes thai are — at this s.oment 
at the other extremity of the market place, do 
not occupy the ‘irst place in your meditations,— 
do not possess the supreme control over your. 
heart and actions?” 

The extended hand of the Count de Meulant 
was at this moment pointing towards a group, 
which, though it offered the most bizarre coup d’ 
ail, stil] was not altogether devoid of attraction. 

At the other extremity of the Place des Vendre- 
dis, was to be seen passing at that moment a low 
gilt chariot, drawn by two grag white as 
snow, and richly caparisoned, in which, sup- 
ported by downy cushions, covered with silver 
damask, sata lovely young female, who, ever and 
anon, amused herself by agitating in the air, a 
fool’s toy or bauble, decorated with silver bells. 
The dogs, held in with silken reins, were carry- 
ing with wonderful speed their beautiful conduc- 
tress towards the palace of the Duchess of Bur- 

ndy. Nosooner did the crowd hear the tink- 
ing of the bells, than the tribunes of the Eche- 
vins were deserted. All rushed simultaneously 
towards the other end of the market place, cry- 
ing, ** Micaella! Micaella !’’ 

Nicaclla, mistress of the two greyhounds, was 
none other than the “ fool,”” or female jester, of 
Mary of Burgundy, and who, with all the insig- 
nia of her joyful dignity, was then on her way to 
the re of her royal mistress. One hand she 
waved" gracefully, in token of salutation to the 

le, whilst with the other she shook her noisy 
ens le, the tip of which she pressed to her lips 
the moment she perceived Christian, whoy co- 
louring, held down his head at this pablic mark 
of preference. Meanwhile, Olivier, a keen obs. 
server of the scene, tapping him upon the shoul~ 
der, whispered: — 





DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY’S FOOL. 









‘* Master, if you will aot have her, I will take 
her off your hands.” 

On arriving at the ducal palace, Micaella found 
that her youthful mistress had retired to her inner 

rtments,. where she sat sad,and pensive, her 
elbow leaning on her prie-dieu, and an illumina- 
ted missal lay open before her. Her attendants 
attributed her melancholy to grief for the recent 
death of her father; but he who, possessing some 
knowledge of the human heart, would have sur- 
prised her in that pensive attitude, with her blue 
eyes raised to heaven, would have known that 
the prayer which then issued from her lips and 
heart was for the living not for the dead. 

Her meditations were interrupted by the ta- 

try being raised, and amidst: the merry tink- 
ing of the silver bells, a young girl, light as a 
fawn, bounded into the apartment, and a 
ing the Duchess, knelt gracefully to kiss the 
border of her garment. 

“ Micaella!” cried the Duchess, colouring 
with surprise. and perhaps slightly displeased at 
her solitude being thus broken in upon. 

“ Yes, it is I, my royal mistress,” replied the 
girl—* a fool, whose office it is to make 
you cheerful, and to entertain yoursoul with joy; 
should I not ill earn the wages your bounty be- 
stows so freely on me, were I to leave you thus 
téte-a-téte with melancholy?” 

“* But where hast thou been, girl, that thou art 
so gaily attired?” said the Duchess, surveying 
her young favourite, who, raising herself on tip- 
toe, made a pirouette which would have rivalled 
Taglioni’s. Notwithstanding the singular ap- 
pearance of her short robe, or tunic of crimson 
taffetas, and its trappings, and ornaments cut in 
imitation of crab-claws and beards, and covered 
with beads and spangles. Notwithstanding her 
high and grotesque “ fool’s-cap,” decorated with 
bells, whose silvery sound produced a singular 
harmony every time she moved; Micaella pos- 

a sufficient share of natural grace and 
beauty tolend even acharm to this extraordinary 
accoutrement. 

es iy gentle mistress,” said Micaella, seating 
herself on a low footstool placed in front of the 
richly carved easy chair, surmounted by the lions 
of Burgundy, wherein reclined the duchess, “my 
gentle mistress, why will you still preserve this 
sad and thoughtful countenance, that makes me 
pass to your whole court for being as witless as 
messires les echevins, your worshipful guardians? 
Would you, lady, that my office of fool shou!d 
be degraded, by evi] tongues, to a level with 
your silly-pated, empty-headed leeches, who 
comprehend nought of your complaint? Must I 
cover my fool’s bauble with a crape, and exchange 
my merry bells and pretty dogs for a weeper’s 
veil? If you would not disgrace me, good dach- 
ess, let smiles once more dimple those cheeks ; 
veil not the lustre of those eyes beneath the som- 
bre clouds of melancholy. Smile, my migiress, 
smile, yours is the age of joy; or 1m Ps 
and say, woes me! my bright days aré“gone, 
and my gaiety has flown to those lost regions 
where only are to be found the consciences of 


ee the fortunes of poets, and the wit 
ius of state counsellers.”’ 

* Duchess heaved a deep sigh while she 
regarded her young protegée with an air of kind- 
ness. . 





roach- 





“It is not thy fault, dear child,” she said, “if 
I am sad, thou knowest not the cares attached to 
rank and fortune. They would not wed thee 
Fae thy will. Thou art not forced to conceal 
thy thoughts within thy own bosom, to feign in- 
difference where thou lovest, or tenderness where 
thou feelest it not. If thou hast the happiness to 
distinguish one amidst the multitude who offers 
homage to thee—if thou findest him haudsome, 
amiable, brave, all that thy heart can wish 
whether he be duke, or prince, or subjecl— 
whether his possessions and his alliances respond 
or notto the exigencies of etiquette, what matters 
it? none have right to question thy preference, 
The heart belongs to thee, as the plains of hea- 
ven to the bird that flies; as the water of the 
spring to the thirsty soul, thou canst bestow it on 
whom thou wilt. 1 am a slave, und thou art free; 
oh! would that. I were the lowliest maiden in 
these, my dominions! My actions, my heart, 
my very thoughts belong not to me, but to him, 
for whom I am destined by these tyrants, who, 
while, they command me, bend their knee, and 
style themselves the humblest of my subjects.” 

“ You lovea man, then?” said Micaella, fixing 
for a moment her dark penetrating eyes on those 
ot her mistress, as if she had read her inmost 
thoughts. yy 

“T said not so!’ exclaimed the duchess, rising, 
anger for a moment sparkling in her mild blue 
eyes—“I said not so; and, Micaella,\if you 
would preserve my friendship, name it not again. 
If, perchance, you have such a suspicion, nay, 
if your suspicion amounted to certainty fame it 
not, but let it lie for ever buried in the inmost re- 
cesses of your own soul ; there are secrets that 
even the eye of friendship must not penetrate.” 

As she finished these words, the duchess, pale 
and trembling, reseated herself. Micaella 
at her for a moment in silence, more cc 
than ever that her suspicions were well founded; 
she appeared, however, not to notice the evident 
embarrassment of the duchess. 

“You are wise and prudent, lady, not to 
love,” she replied ; “ love and grief are so close- 
ly allied. You often marvel that I am no longer 
the gay and thoughtless being I onee was—that 
I no longer find the bright repartees, the merry 
tales with which I used to chase a p sor- 
row from your brow. Alas! it is » cruel 
love, that has rendered me thus miserable. I 
made no mystery with you of my hopes 
happiness ; I presented to you my be, 
of friendship for me you deigned to 
kindly ; then all was joy and happi 
your Micaella, but now disquiet 
heart. I have cruel prenre & 
future. Although my love be butfor@:simp 
individual—a youth without fortune, without a 
name, his heart, I fear me, is a proud one, and 
will not accept what I can offer—my heart, and 
the riches your bounty has so largely bestowed 
upon me. MustI say it? Is ‘Christian 
loves elsewhere—that he aspires to a 
hand than mine. I am jealous and anh . O, 
my sweet mistress, your fool will die in 
despair if her affection be disdained.” 

Micaella covered her face with both her hands, 
to hide the tears which were fast flowing down 
her cheeks. The countenance of the Duchess 









at the same time seemed to have recovered all 
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its wonted serenity. She took the trembling 
hands of her little favourite in her own, and 

ressing them affectionately to her heart, she es- 
sayed with the kindest words to console her; but 
in such cases the consolation offered by woman 
to one of her own sex, rately proves efficacious, 

“ Weep not, my child,” she said, * weep not; 
thou shalt have gold, aye, in abundance, that will 
soon procure thee another husband less proud 
than Christian. After all, girl, though he be 
without fortune or titles, he is of gentle birth, 
and in conscience could not wed thee. Weep 
not, and I will find thee as brave a husband as 
Christian.” 

* But I love Christian, never, never can I for- 
get him, or love another,” cried Micaella, vehe- 
mently, “Ah! madam,” she added, as soon as 
her sobs permitted her, * I cannot forget him, 
and in good truth depended upon your gracious 
protection to restore him to me.” 

*“ Nay, damsel, but thou art beside thyself,” 
cried + angrily, rising from her chair. 
« What woald’st thou that I should do in this 
matter?” 

“One of the ladies of your court hath, by 
her hated coquetry, bereaved me of Christian’s 
love!” 

“ Hast thou the proofs of what thou sayest?”’ 
inquired the Duchess. 

* Alack! and would to all the saints that I 
had not.” 

* What wouldst thou say’—Answer!”’ cried 
the Duchess, losing all temper. 

“The proof,” said Micaella, “ was not of 
mine own seeking ; chance gave it: this morn- 
ing, again, at day-break, in the gardens of the 
palace, I surprised him with- ‘i 

* Micaella !” cried the Duchess of Burgandy, 
p the chamber in the most violent agitation, 

tenance expressive of the deepest anger, 
“ Micaella! who hath rendered thee bold enough 
to spy into the affairs of my palace? How now! 
Notwithstanding all my kindness, thou hast dared 
to ” 

“ Ah! madam, madam !” cried the poor girl, 
throwing herself at the feet of the Dachess, 
“have I had the misfortune to offend you?” 

“ Togffend me!’’ said Mary, reseating herself, 
and a ng a degree of composure which a keen 
observer could perceive she did not feel. ** How 
could’st thou have offended me? haply thou 
thinkest this affair regards myself.” 

“ Oh, Madam!” was all that Micaella could 


be . 

ut come, maiden, dry thine eyes, it behoves 
thee to tell all thou knowest—what did’st thou 
see in the garden?” 

“ Nothing, madam ; I only heard Christian’s 
voice in reply to ‘that of a female—both were 
concealed by the woodbine hedge.” 

“What did the female say?” asked the 
duchess. 

“ That sh@oved him—loved him beyond tife 
itself.” 

* And then a 

‘**She spoke of obstacles to be overcome—of 
an escape in disguise—of a secret marriage,— 
here dreading to be myself detected, I was forced 
to flee, and heard no more.” 

The Duchess was silent for some moments, 
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and deeply absorbed by her own thoughts; at 
length affecting an air of indifference, 

“ Thou wert mistaken, no doubt, Micaella,” 
she said, * it could not have been Christian’s 
voice thou heardest, how could he have got into 
the palace gardens? Be it as it may, however, 
I charge thee, on pain of my deepest wrath, mot 
to brea he one word of this absurd tale; for though 
absurd it be, and all the coining of thy fancy, 
yet, were it bruited about, it would, perchance, 
compromise’ the honor of one belonging to 
me.” 

At this moment, the Chancellor Hugonet and 
the Lord of Imbercourt, two of the late duke’s 
ministers, and the only two who had remained 
faithfal to his daughter,entered, to annoufce to the 
duchess that a deputation from the States await- 
ed her presence in an adjoining chamber. Find- 
ing herself obliged to appear before them, she 
dismissed Micaella, and accompanied the minis- 
ters. This visit of the members of the States of 
Flanders, had for its object to request, if not 
command, their young sovereign to accept the 
hand of Adolf, Duke de Gueldres, the prince 
whom they in their wisdom had selected as the 
most fitting husband for her. 

The interview ended like many preceding ones, 
by the duchess requesting time to reflect on the 
proposal. 





CHAPTER II. 


** And he loved a lady of high degree. 
Faith’s fortress—beanty’s flower ; 
A countess for her maid had she, 
And a kingdom for her dower.” 
Author of Lillian. 


Notwithstanding the severe orders of the 
duchess, Micaella had not observed so strict ‘a 
silence on the affair of the garden, as that some 
hints should not have reached the ears of the 
magistrates of Ghent. A few nights after. the 
foregoing conversation had taken place, several 
men, enveloped from head to foot in large man- 
tles which completely disguised them{ entered 
the gardens, and after having taken the precau- 
tion to place guards at every is$ue, retired to an 
arbour situated on a little eminence, whence they 
could survey the entire, without exposing them- 
selves to view. 

“ PAaques-Dien ! but the cold to-night is pierc- 
ing,” said a voice. 

** Let us hope that we shall not have to endure 
it for five hours, as we had Jast night,” said ano- 
ther. 

“1 tell you,” rejoined a third, ** that we 
not fail to take him to-night.” 

“Ay! and we shall make an example of 
or me is not Adolf de Gueldres,” said 
d hing his unsheathed rapier against the 
8 rmour in which he was cased from head to 
foot. * 

“ Paques-Dieu! don’t kill him until wediseo- 
ver if he hath accomplices,” said the of 
Louis XI. “ We understand these things better 


Flanders.” 











at Plessis-les-Tours, than yon seem to do in * 
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ig(9F- In an instant the garden was in a blazéap/The 
* Duke and his followers entered the thi t 
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** Your curiosity seems on the alert, Messire 
Olivier,’ answered the duke; “but Ventre- 
Saint-Gris! it is my honor thatis concerned; for 
without in the least undervaluing the pretensions 
of these, my worthy associates, it is certain that 
I, and I alone, am the interested party, for the 
States of Ghent have decreed to me the hand of 
their duchess; and who, I would ask, would 
dare dispute that hand with Adolf de Gueldres, 
whose lineage————"’ 

Peace, vain man, and boast not thyself of 
thy proud lineage,” said a voice which had hither- 
to been silent. “If thou art the Duke of Guel- 
dres, 1 am the Duke of Bavaria, and my colleague 
here is the venerable and holy George, Bishop 
of Baden. We have both been sent by the Em- 
peror of Germany to obtain the hand of the heir- 
ess for the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, son 
of our gracious sovereign, whom God protect, 
and are not less jealous than thyself of the ho- 
nour of the Lady Mary of Burgundy. There’s a 
suitor, my lord duke, as unexceptionable as thy- 
self, if I mistake not.”’ 

Few discussions are more inexhaustible than 
those between two hunters on the merits of their 
respective horses or dogs, or between two nobles 
on the antiquity of their descent: thus, the alter- 
cation would inevitably have lasted until day- 
light, had not Messire Raveschoot, first magis- 
trate of Ghent, who served as conductor to the 
noble troop, put an end to it by suddenly cry- 
ing :— 

rs There’s our man 

In fact, from a small gate, half concealed by 
the woodbine hedge before named, which was 
accidentally left unguarded, a man was seen to 
issue, but from the obscurity of the night, it was 
mote than possible to say, who, or what he was; 
they, however, judged by the quickness of his 
motions, that the intruder was both young and 
vigorous, and that he carried a naked sword. 

he Duke de Gueldres drew his rapier from 
its scabbard, and casting his mantle from him, 
started off upon the traces of the enemy, the 
others following in the rear. But the duke being 
armed cap-a-pie, with corslet, brassets, neck- 
piece, greaves, or leg-guards, helmet, and even 
gauntlets, was soon distanced by the intruder. 
The Duke of Bavaria and the Echevin, having 
a still weightier armour to impede their progress 
than even the number of their years, were left 
still further in the rear. 

“He cannot escape us,” cried the Duke de 
Gueldres, with stentorian lungs, as he saw the 
youth bound with the elasticity of a deer into a 
thicket, where he was instantly lost to sight. 
* He shall not escape us; and by the foul fiend 
I'll make him rue this hour, and teach the base- 


"9 


angen caitiff how he essays to foil Adolf de Guel- 


. Hollo! guards! help! encircle the thicket. 
ng torches, arquebusses!” 


their course was so obstracted—one by t 
of mailjaad the others by the thorny bushes and 
brambles, which, from the darkness, they were 
analfle toavoid—that they were forced to retrace 
their steps, though unsuccessful, with their hands 
and faces conseched and torn by the thorns. At 
that moment the Duke perceived a man emerging 
from the other extremity of the thicket, and flee- 
35 








ing, as if hotly pursued. He uttered a ferocious 
cry, and set once more off in pursuit of the foe. 

The young man who had wonderfully distanced 
his pursuers, now took the direction of the palace, 
and arrived at one of the private entrances. How 
great was their surprise to see him pause, look 
at them, then take a key from the breast pocket 
of his doublet, and instantly disappear in the in- 
terior of the palace. 

Nothing seemed more natural—still nothing 
was so unexpected. 

The advice of Olivier le Dain, who appeared 
the most conversant with these matters, was, 
that the search should be continued in the inte- 
rior of the palace, where, no doubt, it would be 
crowned with success; but this required time, 
and the fugitive was meanwhile gaining ground. 
Finding himself at length free from his pursuers, 
the intruder paused to take breath, and see what 

lan he had better pursue for his total escape. 

e crossed the corridors, and after afew minutes 
reached a door at the further extremity of along 
gallery. After some slight hesitation he knock- 
ed, and was soon answered by a female voice, 
demanding, ** Who is there?” 

He had no sooner given a name than he was 
admitted: he found himself in an apartment fur+ 
nished in the most costly elegance of style, whilet 
the serving-woman who admitted him ran to ap- 

rise her mistress of the arrival of their guest. 
I'he pursued had now time to collect his scatter- 
ed senses, and lifting the silken curtain, watehed 
his enemies, who were in close deliberation in 
the palace-yard beneath. At that moment a fe- 
male entered. 

“Christian! mine own, my beloved!” cried 
a well-known voice at the same instant that a 
young female threw herself into his arms. 
* Christian, I bid thee welcome, e’en at this un- 
wonted hour; say, how did’st thou obtaih en- 
trance, and wert thou bold enough to brave for 
me so hazardous an enterprise. Oh! what hap- 
piness—what happiness to see thee!”’ 

Micaella!” replied Christian, pressing her 
hands to his lips, ** you see before you a fugitive, 
one who is come to ask you for a shelter. Do 
not interrogate me as to my means of entrance, 
nor to the motive that has drawn upon me the 
persecution of mine enemies. The se¢fét is not 
mine alone, but I am pursued, and my life will 
pay the forfeit if you do not save me.” 

** Save thee! Aye! at the expense of a thou- 
sand lives, did I possess them,” cried Micaella, 
pressing him still closer to her heart. “ How I 
thank thee for this mark of thy confidenee. I, 
who doubted thy tenderness—thy constancy; ac- 
cused thee even of perfidy—of indifference—of 
—I know not what! How ill-founded my jea- 
lous suspicions have been, and how this noble 
confidence increases my affection, to have select- 
ed me as a sharer in thy perils—to have chosen 
me to deliver thee from danger—from death, 
perchance. Oh! my beloved, how can I ever 
thank thee a for all thy love?” 

Christian received these acknowledgments 
with downcast eyes, and a sort of embarrassment, 
as if conscious he was und@serving of the warm 
affection of the devoted girl. Micaella forced 
him to be seated. She filled a golden tankard 
with the choicest wine, and held it to his lips. 
She disencumbered him of his sword and man- 
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tle, and with her own hands wiped off the large 
drops trickling from his brow. - 

After an arrassing silence of some mo- 
ments, Christian rose hastily from his seat, and 
looking round the chamber as if for a place of 

ment, 

“ They come!”’ he cried, “I hear them even 
now approach the corridor; if I am found, my 
life——_"” 

At these words Micaella, whose first care had 
been to secure the bolts of the doors, rushed into 
the arms of her lover, as if to screen him at the 
peril of her own life. At the same time, the 
clanging of armour and the noise of heavy foot- 
steps were heard advancing through the gallery, 
accompanied by the sound of voices, amongst 
which that of the Duke de Gueldres, and the 

ruff voice of the barber, were most distinctly 

eard. Christian seized his sword; but this 
time it was Micaella’s turn to command and be 
obeyed: now that the hour of terror was arrived, 
she seemed to have regained all her wonted pre- 
sence of mind. Some one knocked violently at 
the door. At the third or fourth repetition of the 
knocking, she demanded,— 

* Who be ye who knock so boldly, and at this 
unwonted hour: and what’s your business?” 
“Open without further parley, or we shall 
burst the door,’”’ was the answer she received. 

Micaella regarded her lover for a moment in 
silence: the deepest emotion painted on her 
countenance; in another moment she resolved 
what plan to pursue; she seized Christian’s 
hand, and dragged him forcibly into the inner 
chamber ; there pointing to a bed she had quitted 
only a short time before, she entreated him to 
conceal himself therein. 

“ Never, my poor child!” cried Christian,— 
“never for me shall thy honour be called in 

uestjon ; thou wouldst be driven ignominiously 
pase is palace, and, after all, what would it 
avail me? Remain thou here, and I will face my 
enemies, and declare it was by force alone I pe- 
netrated to thy chamber.” 

He was about to proceed to the door, when 
Micaella seized him by the arm with ar almost 
supernatural strength, and in a manner which 
admitted not of contradiction. 

“ Christian, it must be so ; and I swear if you 
do not comply with my wishes, that I will in- 
stantly throw myself from the casement.” 

** But, Micaella, what will they say at finding 
a man in your apartment?” 

“ Say?” returned Micaella, indignation flash- 
ing from her dark Ca **And who, I would 
know, durst accuse Micaella of aught unseemly 
in a maiden?” 

So saying she pushed him towards her bed, 
drew the curtains close round, and seizing the 
only lamp that burned in the chamber, proceeded 
to receive her unwelcome visitors. 

On the entrance of the Echevin, accompanied 
by the Duke de Gueldres and the barber, the 
found Micaella in the first room. 

“ We come,” said the Echevin, “to seize a 
young man, who, it appears, has taken refuge in 
your apartment.” 

Micaella affected to laugh at the singular de- 
claration of the magistrate. 

“ A young man in my apartment, messires !” 


said she. ‘* The suspicion is flattering to her who 
is its object.” 

** Maiden!” replied the Echevin, “ we enter- 
tain no suspicion injurious to you, or to your ho- 


nour; we know that your conduct has always 
been blameless, would to Heaven that all in this 
~ had followed so good an example. But 
repeat to you, a young man has iutroduced 
himself into these chambers, for the purpose of 
concealment, and of evading his pursuers. He 
it is we seek; justice claims him ; do not, there- 
fore, try to screen him, for find him we must.” 

** You are mistaken, messires,” said Micaella, 
quietly; ** you are, no doubt, mistaken. I am mis- 
tress of this apartment, and none could have en- 
tered unknown to me.” 

* We are not mistaken!” cried the Duke and 
Olivier in a breath ; commencing-their search. 

“TI tell ye ye are,” cried Micaeila, losing pa- 
tience, * and it is afoul calumny. What! ye be 
cavaliers, and come thus and impeach the honor 
of a spotless maiden? Out upon ye—out upon 

e! 

** Let us seek him first, and excuse ourselves 
afterwards,” said the Duke de Gueldres, stalking 
towards the sleeping apartment. 

* Well thought of,” said Olivier Je Dain; 
** that is the way we do these things at Plessis- 
les-Tours.” 

Finding that words were of no avail, Micael- 
la had recourse to violence to oppose their en- 
trance. 

“Since ye refuse to credit me,” she said, “I 
protest against this usurpation of the rights of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, your sovereign and 
mine. The jurisdiction of the States extends not 
to the interior of this palace, and ye shall tram- 
ple me under foot ere you enter yon chamber. 
Tis true I am but a dependant on the bounty of 
my mistress. But, think ye, will the Lady Mary 
see her vassals trampled upon? their rights in- 
vaded? and that without let or hindrance? The 
people of Ghent shall awaken at my cries; they 
wot not how their cavaliers lack courtesy—how 
a magistrate, elected by themselves, esteems 
their ancient Flemish rights and liberties—how 
watchful he is of the honor of their women !” 

“* Beshrew me,” said the barber, “an thou be 
as witty a fool as thou art proud withal, thy mis- 
tress can’t repine that thou eara’st not thy pit- 
tance well.” 

Micaella stood, her arms extended in the door- 
way, seemingly determined to dispute the en- 
trance to the chamber that contained all she held 
dearest upon earth. The Duke de Gueldres 
stepped forward,— 

“ istance avails thee nought, damsel,’’ he 
said, and seizing her roughly to put her out of 
his way, a struggle ensued, in which he wound- 
ed the delicate hands of the poor girl witha 
iron gauntlets; she sent forth a piteous cry, 
fainting, fell to the ground ; without vouchsafing 

h as to lift her, he stepped over the pros- 
t rm of Micaellayand entered the disputed 


territory. Meanwhile the barber, by 
his own views upon the poor victi ined, 
and placing Micaella in a chair, she Te- 


covered. 
It is well known that this tiger in human 








shape, cared but for two things, in the course of 
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his execrable career: namely, woman and blood. 
From the first moment he had beheld Micaella 
traversing the streets of Ghent in her gilt chariot, 
drawn by her two white greyhounds, he had pro- 
mised himself to become the possessor of so 
much grace and beauty ; but aware of her attach- 
ment to another, and too cowardly to attack his 
rival openly, he had long resolved to get rid of 
Christian before he made open professions to the 
innocent Micaella. The ambuscade of this night 
was of his planning. He knew that Micaella 
alone would have given refuge to the youth, and 
the occasion appeared too favourable for him not 
to profit by it. So convinced then was he that 
Christian would be found in the inner chamber, 
that he was perfectly astounded when the Duke 
and Echevin declared on their return that their 
search had been fruitless. He turned an inquir- 
ing eye upon Micaella. 

** Paques-Dieu!” he cried, “ he must be the 
evil one in person to have escaped us. Per- 
chance I may be more fortunate. Messires, tarry 
a moment,” and he proceeded towards the cham- 
ber. 

Micaella could scarcely contain her terror, 

* You betray yourself,” whispered the wretch, 
** Christian is here,” 

His delay in the chamber was but momentary. 
He returned, and declared that he too had been 
deceived, and that the youth must have escaped 
by some other passage. Then desiring to be 
left alone with Micaella, he re-seated himself, 
while his companions retired to‘an outside room. 

** Yon were wise,” said he in a low voice, 
** to have hid him in your bed; but another time 
Jet him not draw his poniard when he sees the 
curtains open. Paques-Dieu! it would have 
cost me my life had I not retired instantly!” 

** My gracious lord!’’ cried Micaella, throwing 
herself at his feet, and pressing his hands to her 
lips; you will not betray him, will you? oh, no! 
you will save Christian.” 

“All must allow,” said the barber with an 
hideous laugh, “ that I possess a marvellously 
good manner of checking the perversity of wo- 
man-kind, and bringing them to their sensés. 
Suppose now I save Christian, how will you re- 
ward me?” 

“Oh!” she cried, “by my deepest gratitude— 
my friendship.” 

** Humph! gratitude, forsooth! friendship from 
a woman!” cried Olivier. ‘ Gratitude—friend- 
ship—mere unmeaning words.” 

** What will you then—will you have gold?” 
inquired Micaella, eagerly. 

* Your love—your heart,” replied the barber. 

“They are not mine to bestow,’ answered 
Micaella. 

** We all know,”’ returned Olivier, “ that wo- 
men’s vows are like the promises of kings. I 
ask nothing for the present—your secret is safe, 
only promise to be mine when you shall have 
learnt to curse the nam hristian, when the 
time comes that you wil oe maledictions, 
ins lessings, of his’ head—when your 
affec him will be turned to hatred, your 
smile, ing!” 

1 then,” said Micaela, “and I am 







“ Wai 
your’s—I consent to all.” 
“It is enough,” said Olivier, rising; “ the 





compact is concluded, and ill betide the one who, 
teas his clause.” 

“* Ay, ill betide him,” rejoined Micaella, never 
dreaming that the malediction could fall upon her 
own head. 

The barber kept his word. As he was leav- 
ing the apartment, he placed in Micaella’s hands 
a medallion,.or locket, set in diamonds, and con- 
taining a lock of fair hair. 

** Return this to your lover,” said he, * and 
tell him he dropped it at the door by which he 
entered. It contains a lock of hair given him by 
a woman of this palace—she is his mistress, and 
for her it was he ventured here to-night.” 

He closed the door after him; and Micaella 
remained transfixed to the spot, the picture of 
despair, her eyes fixed upon the fatal locket-—the 
unequivocal proof of her lover’s perfidy, and of 
the double treachery of which she now saw her- 
self the victim. The sound of footsteps aroused 
her from her painful reverie, she turned and be- 
held Christian. 

Oh! how his thanks and protestations, now 
that she knew their fallacy, oppressed her swell- 
ing heart. She cast upon him one look of the 
deepest anguish and despair, and silently placed 
the locket in his hands, At the sight of it Chris- 
tian sighed heavily, and covered his face with, 
both his hands. 

After this mute avowal of his perfidy, their in- 
terview coulhl not be supposed to last much 
| longer. It was clear day-light, and it was eas 
| for Christian to make his escape unperceived. 
| At the moment of separation Micaella asked for 
one word—the name of herrival. Christian ob- 
stinately refused her request. 

** Later, Micaella,” said he, ** you will know 
it; you will then see that my conduct towards 
you, blameable as it now appears, may, per- 
chance, be excusable. The moment is not far 
distant, believe me; therefore condemn me not 
—curse me not without a hearing: wait for that 
day when I shall ask you to pardon all the past, 
for you will have merited my unfeigned esteem, 
my deepest gratitude.” 

So saying he kissed her cheek, and seizing his 
sword and mantle, quitted the apartment. 

* Alack! alack!”’ cried the unhappy girl as 
the door closed after her lover, “ all that now re- 
mains for me is to die.” 





CHAPTER III. 


‘* Rich. Clifford, ask mercy, and obtain nograce.” 
Third part of King Henry VI, Act IT, Sc. V1. 


Meanwhile the political mission entrusted by 
Louis~XI. to his barber, Olivier le Dain, had 
begun to assume a more favourable appearance. 
The plans of the French King tended to increase 
the discord that existed between the States of 
Flanders, and the friends and favourites of the 
youthful Duchess, to the end that he might seize 
upon the See of the late Duke of Bar- 
gundy. He had already taken possession of 


Abbeville, Ham, Bohain, Saint » and 
Peronne; Arras, Hesdin, and had 
also declared forhim. The Prince » 
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Jean de Chalons, and George de la Trimonille, 
Seignear de Joinville, and Baron de Craons, had 
Teceived orders to besiege Burgundy, while 
Louis himself held the English King, Edward 
IV. in neutrality, by promising him the hand of 
the Dauphin of France for his daughter Eliza- 
beth ; which promise he had no intention what- 
ever of fulfilling. . 

Two of the most steady adherents to the 
Dachess of Burgundy, William Hugonet, chan- 
cellor of Flanders, and the Lord of Imbercourt, 
had just been arrested and thrown into prison, on 
their return from a secret mission to the court of 
France, whither they had been sent by the Duch- 
ess. The pretext given by the States for this 
arbitrary proceeding, was a pretended attempt on 
their part to usurp the royal authority. A cri- 
minal process was immediately instituted against 
them, and they were condemned to the block. 
The trial only Jasted six days; and notwithstand- 
ing their appeal, and the utmost endeavours of 
the Duchess to defend her favourites, they were 
only accorded three hours to arrange their world- 
ly matters, and prepare for the dread, and awful 
change that was before them. 

A vast scaffold was erected in the market- 
place. The people assembled in multitudes, as 
though they expected to witness a spectacle of 
rejoicing, rather than mourning. The Echevins 
and authorities of Ghent presided at the horrible 
ceremony from the balconies of the town or mu- 
nicipal hall. At the moment of the arrival of 
the chancellor of Flanders, and his fellow 
prisoner, at the foot of the scaffold, a confused 
murmur ran through the crowd, and all eyes 
were directed towards the palace, whence was 
seen issuing a young female, clad in long mourn- 
ing habits, her eyes red and swoll€n with weep- 
ing, her hair dishevelled. She was unaccompa- 
nied, save by a multitude of curious followers, 
who eagerly pressed upon her passage, anxious 
to see the result of this unexpected apparition, 
rather than to afford her that manly succour 
which her unprotected state called for. It was 
the Duchess of Burgundy, come to demand 
jastice for her friends. 

The sudden appearance of their sovereign in 
this state of humility, for a moment seemed to 
awe the bystanders. ‘There was a group of ar- 
tisans who cried to the executioners to suspend 
the fulfilment of the sentence; the judges even, 
with all their effrontery, changed colour, as they 
saw a party forming for Mary. A scuffle en- 
sued; an attempt at a rescue was made, swords 
were drawn, and pikes crossed ; and the affray 
threatened to become serious! But the strongest 
party was still that of the States. The execu- 
tioners were once more called upon to fulfil their 


duty: and the fearful tragedy was consummated | 


in the very presence of the Duchess, who, dis- 
consolate and unhappy, retired to her oratory, to 
weep at leisure over that future, which the sinis- 
ter events of the last few minutes presaged to 


Before the sitting of the States broke upon 
that eventful day, they had exiled from their city 
her two remaining friends, Margaret of York, 
Duchess-dowager of Burgundy, the widow of the 
late Dake, and Adolf de Cleves, Lord of Raven- 
stein, second son of the Duke of that name, and 
a near relation of Mary's. 


Thus this heiress, 





whose hand was at that moment the object of 
contention for the most powerful monarchs of 
Europe, saw herself reduced with a mere sem- 
blance of power, within the pale of her own 
rightful dominions. 


CHAPTER IV. 


——* Were I crowned the most imperial mo- 
narch 
Thereof most worthy ; were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve; had force and know- 
ledge, 
More than was ever man’s, I would not prize them 
Without her love.”? 
Winter’s Tale, Act IV, Sc. III. 


The Duchess of Burgundy, as we have said, 
after witnessing the horrible catastrophe just re- 
corded, retired to the sanctuary of her private 
oratory. Whilst still absorbed by her sad re- 
flections, the arras was raised, and a man enter- 
ed. His garments were stained with blood, and 
his hand 'still retained the hilt of a sword, whose 
blale had been shivered to atoms; his counte- 
nance expressed the deepest rage and indignation. 
Mary rose from her knees, and running to him: 

** Christian!” she uttered; the word expired 
upon her lips; terror seemed to have wholly 
subdued her, she, was incapable of either advanc- 
ing or retreating. 

‘“* Mary,” answered the young man, “I have 
revenged you!” 

“« Nay; what have you done?” 

*‘ Diminished the number of your foes,” re- 
plied Christian, throwing the broken remains of 
his sword upon the ground, * At the head of a 
small party of those who seemed devoted to your 
cause, we overthrew the scaffold, and punished 
some of the accomplices of those tyrants who 
oppressed you.” 

** Heavens!’ cried the Duchess, with bitter- 
ness, ** you are lost—lost, trying to save me !— 
lost, like my faithful servitors, whose warm 
blood still sprinkles the pavement of this city!” 

‘** What imports death to me, noble Duchess,” 
replied Christian, “ if you deign to regret me?”’ 

* Oh! Christian, you know, you well know, 
that your loss would be an eternal source of grief 
to the unhappy Mary! but no, you shall not 
die '—for, oh! who would be left to love me 
then?” 

The Duchess pronounced these words in such 
profound accents of despair, that the young 
man’s eyes filled involuntarily with tears, and 
his menacing and almost savage appearance on 
entering, gave way to an air of the most melan- 
choly tenderness. 

“ Christian,” the Duchess continued, * you 
must remain here : gufmplacable enemies will 
not surely dare to e last links of duty. 
They will, they m pect the palade.of their 
late glorious sovereign—they must that 
I am the daughter of Charles-le-Te Be- 
sides, they knoW not ef our love; they cannot, 
therefore, suspect the place of yourretreat. When 
this fearful tempest shall have blown over, I 
wil! furnish you with means to quit this inhos- 
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pitable city, and to regain the territories of your 
sovereign, the Emperor of Germany.” 

* Useless! useless!” said Christian, shaking 
his head ; “ they have but too well divined our 
secret. Before an hour they will be here, and 
the scaffold of your murdered followers will be 
once more erected for me.” 

“Say not so,” cried Mary, vehemently. 
** Sooner than I would submit to such an out- 
rage, I will summon to arms the people of my 
good city of Ghent.” 

“Did not the people of Ghent clap their hands 
and shout, when they saw the heads of your fa- 
vourites fall?” 

“* Alas! ’tis true,”’ replied the Duchess, sadly. 
“ Yet, Christian, why do you thus torture me— 
why destroy my last hope? why make me fore- 
see, as certain, a calamity I would avert? Let 
us place our hope, our confidence in the good- 
ness of God, who can and will protect us! 
Christian, this very night I will contrive your 
escape. This separation afflicts me as much 
as it does you, but it is necessary—I pro- 
mise, nay, swear to you, not to accept any of 
those they offer me as a husband. My love for 
- will give me courage to resist even violence. 

n another year I can claim my rights, and you 
shall apply in my name to Frederick the Third 
for bis aid and protection. These, Christian, 
are the projects I have formed for our mutual 
happiness—say, do you not approve of them?” 

he most unbounded joy sparkled in the coun- 
tenance of Christian ; a word from this royal en- 
chantress seemed to have dispelled all the perils 
with which he was surrounded. He seemed to 
think but of the hopes given him in these pro- 
mises. 

*“ Then,” said Christian, “ happen what will, 
1 may hope that no other will ever possess the 
heart you have bestowed upon me—upon me—a 
poor knight, without a name, without a fortune, 
without estates; and who can only offer in re- 
turn the most unbounded affection, and a devo- 
tion and fidelity beyond all proof.” 

“ Again I swear to you,” said Mary, placing 
her hand in that of her Jover. ** One thing,”’ she 
added, “is, however, necessary, it is, that the 
Emperor of Germany should confer a title upon 
you, that would efface, in the eyes of the vulgar, 
the distance that fortune has placed between 
us!” 

** But would the Emperor do so?” asked Chris- 
tian; “has not he, too, views upon you? Did 
not your father promise your hand to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, his son; and you yourself, 
Mary, did you not write a letter and send a ring 
to the young Archduke?” 

* Alas!” sighed Mary, despondingly ; “ all 
that is true; but, Christian, I knew you not then 

I did but obey my father’s will. But say,— 
how know you this? I*thought Frederic the 
Third and the Archduke were alone in posses- 


sion of this secret.” 
Christian smiled, ing from his bosom 
a ring, presented it t hess. 


“ wens !” cried Mary, ** how did it come 
into your possession? It is indeed the same 
my father forced me to send tothe Archduke.” 

« Listen, Mary,” replied. Christian: ** Max- 
imilian and myself were friends from infancy, he 
had no thought, no wish, unknown to me; and 





I was devoted to him like a brother. The prince 
honoured me with his confidence, so far as to 
commission me to come secretly to your court, 
and judge by mine own eyes whether report had 
not exaggerated the accounts of the beauty of 
her who was destined to become his bride, He 
intrusted me with this ring as a mark of his high 
favour, and as a token that could not be mista- 
ken by you, should fortune so far favour us, as 
to afford me an opportunity of seeing you alone. 
But who is master of his own heart? | no sooner 
saw you than I became an ingrate; and only 
thought of securing to myself the treasure I can 
now relinquish but with life. In order to obtain 
admittance to your palace, I feigned a passion 
for one of your dependants, for Micaella, who 
unfortunately returns it with all the ardour aud 
devotion of which woman is capable. The poor 
maiden is now acquainted with my perfidy, al- 
though she knows not her rival. I owed you 
this avowal, it is for you to say if you will par- 
don me—for you to judge if you will risk the 
vengeance of the powerful Emperor of Germany 
and his son, to keep your faith with an anfortu- 
nate fagitive, without protection and without an 
asylum.” 

The duchess remained silent for some mo- 
ments, her eyes fixed upon the ground, as if ab- 
sorbed by some painful reflections. Christian 
awaited her answer with visible anxiety. -Mary 
at length broke silence— 

“ Should I not,” she said, “be unworthy of 
your love, were I to abandon you, because you 
are unhappy? Were I to desert you, where can 
you find protection? If I drive you from my 
palace, where can you find a refuge? No, 
Christian, judge more kindly of me. Should I 
not share the penalty of the faults with which 
you reproach yourself? Was it not for me they 
were committed ? It behoves me, then, as a duty 
to keep my faith to you sacred and unbroken. 
Yes, Christian, I take Heaven for my witness, 
that let it cost me my crown, I will never wed 
another.” 

The Duchess had scarcely concluded these 
words, when a noise was heard at the other end 
of the oratory. Christian drew his poniard, and 
rushing to the spot, lifted the tapestry, where, to 
his infinite astonishment, he discovered behind 
the arras the almost lifeless form of the unhappy 
Micaella. The poor girl had been a listener to at 
least the latter part of their conversation.— 
He lifted her in his arms, and carried her into 
the oratory. On animation being restored, she 
~eoge into tears, Tn threw herself at the feet of 

er mistress. ary, judging of the poignanc 

of the poor girl’s feelings, - the ah v4 
had herself suffered, raised her kindly, and pray- 
ed her, in her turn, to pardon the mystery which 
she had used towards her. She promised to re- 
compense her one day, and to atone by the most 
durable, the inost sisterly friendship, for the 
misery she had involuntarily caused her. Mica- 
ella smiled at the words and promises of her 
mistress ; but her smile was that of despair, and 
seemed to say, of what avail are the promises of 
the living to those about to die? 

Christian shuddered, he seemed fully to com- 
prehend the horrible intimation of her smile; he 
took her hand, and pressing it ardently to his 
lips, seemed to ask a tacit pardon for the suffer- 
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ings he had caused, and the catastrophe he fore- 
saw as inevitable. 

Suddenly Micaella appeared to recollect her- 
self, and striking ber forehead with both hands, 
she exclaimed,— 

“Flee! flee! while it is yet time, Christian ! 
it is death that menaces! I came not to listen 
to the words that strack so cold upon my heart, 
bat to tell you that they come. Flee! flee! 
they are close upon my footsteps ! See, through 
this casement—see, the courts of the palace are 
filled with armed men. Hear you not the 
trampling of horses?—the clanging of armour?!— 
the Echevins seek you—unhappy Christian ! es- 
eape is hopeless !”’ 

She uttered these words in the hurried accents 
of horror and despair. 

She had scarcely finished when the doors were 
barst open; and the first Echevin, accompanied 
by the Duke de Gueldres, and followed by the 
States of Flanders, advanced to seize Christian. 
The duchess uttered a piercing shriek, that caused 


Messire Raveschoot to start back; but the sol- | 
diers of the Duke de Gueldres crossed their | 


pikes upon the young man’s breast, and com- 
manded him to deliver up his poniard. Micael- 
la alone seemed to have retained her sang froid 
in the midst of this horrible scene ; indeed, it 
was remarkable how this young creature’s cou- 
rage and strength of mind rose mye to 
the danger that menaced her beloved Christian. 
She went forward boldly, and declared to the 
Echevins and their followers, that Christian was 
falsely accused of having views upon the Duch- 
ess of Burgundy—that he was her lover; and that 
if she were reprehensible in having introduced 
him into the apartments of the palace, it was for 
her mistress to pronounce against her any penalty 
she thought proper to afflict. The profound ac- 
cent of truth that accompanied these words, had 
the effect at once of appeasing the fury of the 
multitude, as if by enchantment. 
ties paused, and looked at each other, not know- 
ing what to believe, or what plan to pursue. The 
Duchess herself had by this time regained suffi- 
éient courage to appeal loudly against the out- 
rage committed against her liberty and person, 
in her own palace: and Christian had been saved, 
had not the malicious barber entered at the in- 
stant, to claim on the part of the Austrian am- 
bassadors the capture of a state culprit, who 
had escaped from the Austrian territory ; who, it 
was now fully ascertained, was concealed at 
Ghent under a feigned name. The Echevins, 


but too happy to secure their prey, instantly | 


granted the demand. 

Christian, after casting one melancholy look 
at the Duchess, announced that he was ready to 
give himself up to the envoys of his sovereign, 
and to undergo any sentence they might think 
proper to pronounce against him; at the same time 
he insisted pertinaciously that the ambassadors 
should appear in person. 

Olivier le Dain, who had only quitted them at 
the gates of the palace, now sent a messenger to 

uest their presence; and after a brief space 
of time, the Duke of Bavaria and the Bishop of 
Baden éntered the oratory. 

“Remember your plighted faith,” whispered 
Christian into the ear of Mary. 
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**T’ll die sooner than betray it !”’ she answer- 
ed. 
** And I,”’ said Micaella, *1°ll be the first to 
join thee in heaven, my beloved Christian.” 

The Duke and Bishop arrived at this moment. 
Christian walked towards them with a firm step 
and uplifted head. 

They started at the aspect as though a phan- 
tom had burst its tomb. 

*“* My Lords, I am your prisoner !’’ said he. 

The Duke of Bavaria lifted his bonnet, mat- 
tering some words unintelligible to the bystand- 
ers. 

“ Our prisoner !’’ repeated the Bishop of Ba- 





The authori- | 


| den. 
| Your prisoner !” reiterated Christian, ** call 
| your guards, and conduct me to your palace!” 
| This singular arrestation, where the prisoner 
| seemed to command to his judges, filled the 
| Echevins and their followers with astonishment. 
| The crowd retired by degrees; and the Duke de 
Gueldres observed to his ally, Olivier le Dain, 
who appeared no jess stupified than himself, 

“* My friend, we have made a more important 
capture than we were aware of.” 

“+ Paques-dieu !” replied the barber, shrugging 
his shoulders, as they quitted the palace. 


CHAPTER V. 


** Marianna. What! is the sentence past? is he 
condemned?”"— Lord Byron. 


Two days had elapsed since Christian’s arrest, 
and none could tell what the ambassadors of the 
Emperor of Germany had done with their pri- 
soner. Some said they knew for certain he had 
been tortured in the subterraneous vaults of the 
palace, and that before his death he had made 
strange and important disclosures relative toa 
conspiracy against the life of Frederick. Others 
said he was confined and closely guarded, but 
that royal honors were paid him until the Em- 
peror’s pleasure should be known as to what 
death the illustrious culprit should die. Others 
went so far as to say that it was Satan himself 
who had come on earth in propria persona to 
tempt queens and duchesses; as he had done 
Madame Eve, in time of yore. 

The Duchesss of Burgundy, faithful to her 
promise, remained two whole days shut up in her 
chamber, lamenting the fate of her lover. But 
tears cannot flow for ever, and bright eyes tire of 
weeping as well as of aught else. On the third 
day of her seclusion, the young Duchess consent- 
ed to receive the visit of the Duke of Bavaria and 
his worthy colleague. It must be supposed that 
the venerable prelate and his coadjutor had ex- 
erted their powers to the utmost in order to dis- 
pel the remaining gloom that hang over the fair 
Duchess, for from that ent it was remarked 
that her spirits rod aba, in short, that her 
gaiety knew no bou at she was to be 
seen in all quarters of her good city of Ghent, 
mounted on her snow white palfrey, and attired 
in a new suit of the most becoming half-mourn- 
ing. That she received the members of the 
States and Echevins with much more than her 
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wonted courtesy, and permitted them to publish, 

at the sound of the trumpet, that she would, at 

the expiration of two days, select a husband from 

amongst the numerous candidates fog her hand, 

eee by her guardians, the worshipful 
chevins of Ghent. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* That love that can cease, was never true.” 
Jeremy Taylor. 





*¢ She loved 

With that intense affection, that deep faith, 
Which knows no change, and sets but o’er the 
tomb!” Village Queen, by C. Swain. 


Whilst each cominented after his own fashion | 
on the unexpected turn these a, intrigues | 
had taken, Micaella presented a very different | 
picture. She had retired to her own apartments, 
where her solitude was alone interrupted by two 
or three spies she had sent in different quarters 
to obtain tidings of the fate of Christian. 
their vague reports, which she paid with all the 
gold she possessed, served not to calm her over- 
whelming sorrow. Still the poor girl clung to 
hope. It was the last link that chained her to | 
earth, the last filament that bound her to exist- | 
ence—and a breath might snap it asunder! 

Late one evening after the capture of Christian, | 
whilst seated at her casement, her two faithful | 
greyhounds crouched at her feet, her solitary me- | 
ditations were broken in upon by the entrance of 


a stranger; and she beheld advancing towards | 
her in the twilight, the tall figure of a man, } 


wrapped in the folds of a large mantle. The 
darkness prevented her at first frem recognising 
the features of the intruder, but she trembled at 
his approach as at that of an enemy; her dogs, 
too, sent forth a low growl. The figure still ad- 
vanced, and went quite close to her. 

**T am come, Micaella,”’ said a hoarse voice, 
which she instantly recognised as that of Olivier 
le Dain, * to seek her who promised to be mine 
when she should have learnt to curse the name 
of her perfidious lover, and that her tenderness 


But | 


| sei 





far him should be turned to hatred. Has not 

Christian’s treachery been sufficiently public for 

me to hope that this change has been effected in 
out” 

*“ Olivier le Dain !” cried Micaella, in terrified 
accents, and retreating into the embrasure of the 
window, to avoid the nearer approach of the 
wretch, who still followed, but who, in his eager- 
ness to lay hold of his prey, touched one of the | 
greyhounds with his foot; the animal sent forth 
a savage growl, and both started on their feet, 
convincing the barber at once that their mistress 
was not wholly without protection ; he involun- 
tarily drew back. a 

‘| rejoice to perceive,” said the ambassador 
of Louis XI., “that your memory has not failed 
you—so come—no more-————” 





“ Wretch !” interrupted Micaella, ‘ Chris- 
tian is dead, or you would not dare to insult me 
thus!” 


“Then you can’t be astonished, fair one, that 


I come to claim my share of his inheritance,” 
answered the barber. 

“He is dead!—Is he not ?’’ cried Micaella; 
“that you thus insult his memory!” 

“| admit,” continued Olivier, without heed- 
ing her question, * I admit that 1 am not so well 
favoured a youth as Christian: but tell me, is 
an adventurer—aye! and a culprit to boot—to be 
compared to me—me, the Count de Meulant, 
who loves thee to distraction, and is, moreover, 
ready to place the coronet of a countess on thy 
fair brow.” 

“ He is dead !—Is he not?” again exclaimed 
Micaella, heedless of all this tirade. 

** Dead or alive !’ answered the barber, * on 


| the honour of a true knight, I did not pull the 


cord.” 

** He is dead—he is dead!’ cried Micaella, 
clasping her hands in the wild agony of despair. 

‘* Eh, damsel,’’ returned the tormentor, * if 
the truth must e’en out, I tell thee, I found too 
many good qualities in the youth, that I think 
him fitter company for angels than formen. Hea- 
ven is the place for him, not earth.” 

“ And thy place, wretch, is marked out with 
the angels of darkness.” 
* Not till I shall have passed some time first 
with an angel of light,” retarned the barber, 
g her hands, and attempting to carry them 
to his lips. Micaella uttered a cry, the dogs 
started again, and the barber once more relin- 


| quished his hold. . 


“ Tell me,” said Olivier—* tel] me how long 
must I give thee to weep and lament the fate of 
thy faithless lover—tell me, and by the powers 


| of darkness thou shalt have it; but, mark me, 


that time once passed, thou shalt be mine. I 
will carry thee away by force: for learn, stub- 
born one, that I am powerful at the court of 
Louis. Thou shalt have nought to wish for; 


| velvet and silken robes, gold and silver, laces and 
| brocades, horses, dogs, falcons, palaces, all shall 


be thine. Thy will shall be my law. But 
think not to resist me, for though I fail in making 
myself beloved, I know at least how to make 
myself dreaded and hated.” 

Micaella replied not to these menaces of the 
terrible barber. 

“ After all,’’ he continued, “ women do not 
weep for ever: thou can’st not always adore the 
memory of this Christian, who, in leaving this 


| world, which was so unworthy of him, never 
| thought of sending thee so much as a token or 
| a single word of remembrance. 


Paques-Dieu ! 
pluck up courage, girl, and follow the example 
of thy royal mistress, who hath learnt wisely 
that tears make red eyes and pale cheeks; and 
who hath, moreover, promised to choose herself 
a husband to-morrow, out of the number of those 
selected for her By the States.” 

“Impossible!” cried Micaella, distrusting 
the words, “ impossible! To-morrow, did you 
say ?” 

“ Ay, to-morrow!” replied the barber; “ thou 
mayst, if thou wilt, see them leave the town- 
halJ together, and proceed thence to the church ” 

«I will see them,” said Micaella. 

* You promise?”’ rejoined the barber. 

“1 do.” 

** May I hope that you will follow the good 
example of your sovereign?” 





“You may.” 

“Then I may depend upon finding you at the 
charch?”’ 

* Yes, at the porch.” 

Notwithstanding the knowledge he had ac- 
quired of the haman, especially of the female 
heart, the barber of Louis XI. did not know to 
what to attribute this sudden change in Micael- 
la; he was content, however, to profit by it. As 
soon as he had retired, Micaella paced her cham- 
ber with hasty steps, in all the bitterness of woe. | 
Her eyes were bright and sparkling, and. her 
cheeks burned with a feverish glow. Her heart 
was oppressed and swollen to barsting, as though | 
life itself would escape with every sigh. At length 
she paused before her prie-dieu, and kneeling, 
kissed the crucifix. She then fervently entreat- | 
ed pardon from heaven for the crime she was | 
about to commit. She arose more calm, and 
was apparently engrossed by other reflections. 
The name of Christian, coupled with that of the 
Duchess, frequently escaped her lips. Whilst 
she deeply lamented the fate of her lover, she 
still accused him‘of her own death. The ap- 
proaching nuptials of the Duchess of Burgundy 
seemed to call forth her utmost indignation: nor 
could she comprehend the breach of those pro- 
testations she had overheard on the day when 
she saw her lover for the hast time. 

“Mary! Mary!” she cried, “he who loved | 
og so well—he who sacrificed me so cruelly to | 

is love for you—oh! to have broken your faith | 
to him thus, for he died in believing in the holi- | 
ness of your vows.” | 

She then continued with feverish impatience : 
“ Yes, to-morrow, noble Duchess—to-morrow, 
your favourite, your poor fool, your buffoon, will 
make you smile for the last time. _Day-light! 
day-light ! when wilt thou appear?” 





CHAPTER VII, 


“ Friar. Is the bride ready to go to church?” 
Romeo & Juliet, Act IV, Se. V. 





On the following morning all the bells of Ghent | 
sent forth their merry peals, to announce the ap- 
proaching ceremony of the marriage of the Duch- 


ess of Burgundy! This was the * to-morrow” 
which Micaella had declared should show itself 
redolent with wonders. 

“To-morrow,” she had said—* yes, to-mor- | 
row, your favourite, your poor fool, your buf- 
foon, will make you smile for the last time ;” 
and then she had craved earnestly for day- 

t. 


At mid-day, the Duchess, dftired in the most 
magnificent costume, issued from the gates of 
the town-hall. The name of the Arehduke 
Maximilian of Austria was proclaimed amidst 
shouts of joy. It was the son of the Emperor 
of Germany that the Duchess had selected as the 
successor of Charles-le-Temeraire. 

As the royal cortege stopped at the porch of 
the church, a young girl, clad in the deepest 
mourning, presented herself before the palfrey of 
the Duchess. It was Micaella. She was dead- 
ly pale, and the cold damps of death stood al- 
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ready upon her brow; her voice was faint, the 
— of her eyes were gone, her steps trem- 
ed. 
** Micagjla !” cried the Duchess, the moment 


| she perceived her, * my beloved Micaella, my 


poor fool, what meaneth this? Whither dost 
thou go?” 


Micaella raised one hand, and pointing up- 


_ wards, * To heaven!” she said, smiling faintly, 


‘**to heaven, where Christian waits for me!” 

** Micaella!"’ said the voice of a young man, 
who rode a horse gaily caparisoned, by the 
side of the Duchess. The voice was Chris- 
tian’s; but Christian had changed both name 
and costume. Instead of the close-fitting hose 
and jerkin of dark green cloth, which he had 
hitherto worn, his shoulders were now covered 
with a rich mantle of brocade and ermine, his 
head adorned with a regal crown ; Christian was 


| now the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. 


Micaella shaddered as she heard the loved ac- 
cents of that well-known voice. She turned one 
look upon him, and her eyes closed for ever. 

When Olivier le Dain raised the veil in which 
she had enveloped herself in falling, she was 
stiff and cold—cold as the marble whereon she 
lay. The poison she had swallowed had already 
begun to discompose her features. 

The body of the unfortunate victim was re- 
moved out of sight of the people. The brilliant 
nuptial cortege entered the church, and the fol- 
lowing day the Duchess of Burgundy hired ano- 


ther fool to replace the hapless Micaella. 
L. V. F. 


— 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE BRIDAL OF THE ADRIATIC. 
(From “ Titian,” an unpublished Romance. ) 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


I, 

Revelry’s quick pulse is boanding,— 
Musie’s voice in Venice sounding,— 
Thousands upon thousands gather, 
Youth and age, the child and father, 
As, in storms, the fleet clouds come, or 
‘The murmuring bees in summer. 

’Tis our festal day—and, hark! 

Shouts of triumph for St. Mark. 


Il. 


Now, ’mid martial clarions swelling, 
Kerchiefs wave from every dwelling ;— 
Now comes on the Sea-Queen’s glory, 
Aye time-memoried in story, 
Long before Ziani’s daring 
Humbled Otho’s haughty bearing— 
And the people answer,—hark, 
—‘* Praise and honor to St. Mark!’ 


ILf. 
Flags from every window streaming,—~ 
Joy o’er Beauty’s features beaming,— 
Love in.many a bright eye glances, 
As tread on our welletried lances, 
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Victors they o’er France and Spain 

*Neath Petiglan and D’Alvaine. 
Thousands hail their progress—hark, 
—‘ Joy and triumph for St. Mark !” 





IV. 


Now, upon the billows dancing, 
See the Bucentaur advancing, — 
Culverins booming, clarions sounding, 
Joy in every heart abounding ! 
Now the proa gains the barrier— 
Now treads on each steel-clad warrior, 
Mid the people’s voices—hark, 
—* Praise and honour to St. Mark !” 


V. 


Now the Bucentaur is riding 
4 Thro’ her subject waves—and, gliding 

Round her, barques in stately motion, 

As if each would rule the Ocean! 

She, ’mid bursts of music festal, 

Leaves, in pride, the mural vestal. 
Countless thousands echoing—hark, 
—* Pride and conquest for St. Mark!” 


VI. 


Thro’ the long lagune on dashing, 
Forty oars like one are flashing, 
To the music time are keeping— 
Forward is the pageant sweeping 
, *Till it gains the Lido’s fort, 
At the entrance of the port : 
There the people hail it—hark, 
—*‘ Pride and honor to St. Mark!’’ 


Vil. 

Now the music’s sound rejoices 
Piercing through ten thousand voices— 
Now that sound deep awe is hushing 
While the words of prayer are gushing, 
Ere our Venice, proud in beauty, 
To her sea-spouse pays her duty, 

There the people hail her—hark, 

—* Joy and triumph to St. Marked 


VII. 


First, a silence calm and deep 
As broods o’er an infant’s sleep, 
Then a shout (as loud and pealillg 
As the troubled air is feeling 
At the burst of a volcano) 
For the good doge Loredano : 
And the people swell it—hark, 
—‘* Fame and honor to St. Mark!’’ 


IX. 


Now the ducal bridegroom, blessing 
God for promised and possessing 
By the first of Ocean’s daughters, 
Casts his ring in Adria’s waters,” 
As a pledge, from sea to sea, 
Of the City’s Sovranty ; 
: And the thousands hail it—hark, 
—** Venice conquers ’neath St. Mark!” 








X. 


Given is the espousal token, 
And the nupti:1 words are spoken, 
And the glad shout swells to heaven, 
Loud as every voice were seven,— 
And again the answers echo, 
From Murano to Guidecea, 
Pealing thro’ the azure—hark, 
* —£ Venice conquers ’neath St. Mark !” 


t XI. 


“Sweeping by each subject islet, 
With the Admiral’s self as pilot,— 
Passing thro’ the pride-elated, : 
And with doge and nobles freighted,— ~ 
Now the Bucentaur is speeding 
Home, amid this joy exceeding, 
Welcome plaudits hail the bark, 
—‘** Pride and conquest to St. Mark!” 
XII. rf. 
Pennons waving, music sounding, gn 
Joy in every heart abounding, 
Ere the deep-voiced cannon greet her, . 
Now the thronging galleys meet her, * 
Now they join the pageant splendid— 
@Now she anchors—all is ended— 
But the distant echo—hark, 
—‘* Honor ever to St. Mark !"? 


Liverpool, Eng. * 
——— 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE FALLS OF PASSAIC, 
BY MRS. HARRISON SMITH. 
Prone to admire the ever changeful scene, 
Which nature opens to th’ observant eye; 
To tread delighted the enamell’d green, = 
Or gaze with rapture on the starry sky: 
To trace the murmuring stream’s reti#ing shore, 


And stretched along its side, to linger there, " 


Or starting, catch the torrent’s distant rcar,— 
And tomgeing cliffs with fearless footstep dare. 


Amid these wilds we wind our devious way, 
And tread each path remote from human ken; 

Beneath the ing rocks we pensive stray, 
And th muse in wild entangled glen. 


Behold yon whit'ning stream’s impatient course! 
Hark! the wig tumult of the water’s roar! 

See, aged trees, borne with impetuous force, 
Resistless dash’d upon the rocky shore! 


Succeeding ages shall these waters flow, 
These rocks succeeding ages shall remain; 
While a few years shall chill the fervent glow, 
“Whose ardour animates the youthful vein. 


Though rocks the ruthless hand of time shall feel, 
And ocean’s self in years shall glide away, 
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Eternity on man has stamp’d the seal 
That gives the promise of immortal day! 


What a happy evening was that on which 
these lines were written! ‘A small party, con- 
sisting only of six friends—friends in the truest 
and fullest sense of that too often abused word, 
visited the Falls of Passaic. It was one of the 
loveliest days of the lovely month of May, that 
this little party left New York. The aigpthough 
mild and balmy, was at the same time fresh jgnd 
elastic, and bad a softening, yet exhilarati 
fect on the feelings, so'that, as one of the 
observed, she felt inclined at one moment to weep, 
and atagother to laugh. One large carriage ac- 
com ted the six friends, four were gentle- 
men, and two ladies. The ladies were the be- 
trothed ‘brides of two of the gentlemen; the 
others were: attached friends, living in habits of 
the most familiar and intimate intercourse—as 

ers jive with sisters—and the whole of 
little company seemed as if theyhad but one 
between them. So perfect@a@s this iden- 

taste, of thought, of g, that each 


and sight on the road, along which they 

fe passing, awakened similar emotions in 

‘bosom; and simultaneous expressions of 
delight would burst from their lips. 

Each and all of these individuals were given 

_ ~ to intellectual pursuits, and loved nature with an 


xe ign 
shows 


» that, in the estimation of the world- 
was deemed the excess of romance. 
romance to love nature in all its 
forms, more than the pomps and va- 
nities of the world—to prefer solitary musing 
along the sounding shore—or through wild wood 
walks, where the sighing wind through the 
thick forest—the rustling of fallen leaves beneath 
f miirmuring of gentle streams—the 
lonely birds, and hum of insects, are the 

‘sounds that disturb the stillness; where 


~~ the moonlight gleaming on the water, or quiver- 


ing through the trees ; or where only stars make 
darkness visible: if to prefer such solitude, to 
the splendour and gaiety of ball rooms, be ro- 
mance, then, indeed, did this party of youthful 
rienda the reproach of being romantic. 
ére these quiet beauties of nature 
them, but the lightning’s flash—the 
> foar—the wintry storm—the tumul- 
tuous ocean—recks—torren ins; had 
> for them a charm far beyond aay tiitealth, or 

r ee ee possessed. 

Brockden Brown, a name not unknown 
to fame, was one of this youthful party. To 
him the grand, the gloomy, the , the ab- 
stract, were most attractive—yet he felt, and 
deeply felt the softer and tenderer charms of na- 
tare. His friend, A. Bleecher, on the contrary, 
though not insensible to the gréat and sublime, 
was peculiarly susceptible of the beautiful and 
the gay appearances of the natural world. The 
cums aidivesace marked their characters. Charles 
Brown was silent, shy, reserved and melancho- 
ly. A. Bleecher was communicative, frank and 
hilarious—both were ardent and enthusiastic. 
The imagination of the first was dark and erea- 
tive; the fancy of the other was light and spor- 
tive. Like Martial, the Roman poet, he might 
have been’called the poe/ of occasions, for in pretty 
verses he celebrated every interesting little inci- 





dent that occurred in the social circle, of which 
he was considered the poet-laureat. Charles 
Brown was the anatomist of the heart—the chro- 
nicler of thoughts and feelings, more than of hu- 
man actions. In fact, though deeply versed in 
human nature, he knew little or nothing of hn- 
man life. 

And these two individuals who, on that day, 
enjoyed with an ardour, words are too cold to 
describe, the lovely scenes throngh whieh they 
and their friends wandered—they have passed to 
the invisible world. No longer seen—yet not 
forgotten. They are not dead—their minds still 
live among us in their victory—they still live in 
affection and in memory. But they live not in 
memory, joyous and animated, as on that happy 
day. The valley of the shadow of death, 
through which they have passed, mingles its 
dark hues with the brightness of that recollected 
scene. The dimness of twilight—dearer to the 
feeling heart than the glare of day—for is not a 
tender sadness more pleasing than heartless 
mirtht Yet, not heartless was the gaiety of 
that happy party, for although it flowed from the 
exuberance of youthful spirits, it was chastened 
and refined by sensibility and intellect. 

The sun had just risen when they crossed the 
Hudson, whose clear waters reflected the glow- 
ing sky, and were rippled by the morning breeze. 
After the dusty, smoky atmosphere of the city, 
how exhilirating was the fresh and balmy scent- 
ed air of the country. The road lay through 
scenery as beautiful as ever fancy painted— 
through verdant meadows, among wooded hills, 
or along the banks of the Passaic. The laurel 
and agalia, hung their bright flowers among the 
dark foliage of the woods; while hundreds of 
lovelier flowers sheltered themselves at the foot 
of the trees, or in the crevices of the rocks. How 
rich is nature! And how poor is language when 
it endeavours to embody such treasures of beauty 
and sublimity. No, no, let poets say what they 
will, words cannot paint. 

The party reached their destined goal in good 
breakfast time, and romantic as they might be, 
never had travellers a keener relish for a good 
substantial meal than these young folks. 

Then hed and invigorated, they sallied 
forth fro rustic and solitary Jnn, at which 
they had stopped, (for in those days Hotels were 
not in fashion,) in search of the Falls of Passaic, 
to whose roar they had been for some time listen- 
ing. No worker art then deformed the beauty 
of the scene. Improvement had not availed it- 
self of the wafer-power of those stupendous Falls. 
They were still left to the loveliness and loneli- 
ness of Nature, and so embosomed in woods, as 
to be found with difficulty without a guide. Nor 
had they yet become the fashion. Neither the 
noises of business or of pleasure, interrupted the 
stillness of the sol.tude that reigned around. No 
gay dressed belles and beauxs flirted in the sha- 
dowy woods, or laughed and daneed among the 
rude gigantic rocks. - 

The votariég of nature only resorted to this 
wild and solifaly scene. After long wandering 
through woods, the Passaic throws itself into a 
fissure in the rocks, and in a compressed torrent 
makes its foaming way to the abyss below: send- 
ing high its silvery spray among overhanging 
trees. The cataract itself is not so grand and 
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imposing as many others in our country, but the 
scenery around it is peculiarly beautiful and pic- 
turesque. Sometimes hanging over the awful 
chasm into which the river plucges, and listen- 
ing to its thunder—at others, sitting at the base 
of the rocks, with eyes raised to the heights 
above, and watching the tortured waters as they 
tumble from rock to rock—or following them 
after their fall, in their placid course through 
green and flowing banks. Sometimes wander- 
ing in the darkly-shaded wood paths, or sitting 
at the foot of some far spreading tree, the young 
friends beguiled the long summer's day in con- 
verse sweet, or in alternate recitations from the 
poets, with whom all were familiar. 

Thus delightfully engaged, they maiked not 
the lapse of time, and when they went to the Inn, 
found it too late in the day to return to the city. 
After partaking of the refreshments prepared for 
them, they again set forth to wander among the 
woods and rocks and waters. Was there ever a 
more lovely evening? The level beams of the 
sun were glancing among the tall trunks of the 
forest trees, and checquering the ground beneath, 
while the lofty tree-tops were dark in the sha- 
dows of evening. The glowing horizon lit up 
the scene long after the sun had set. Every ob- 
ject was tinged with that ardent glow. The 
woods, the water, rocks—even the very atmos- 
phere caught the rosy hue, and seemed to brighten 
in the departing light. And think you the youth- 
fal countenances that looked on these things did 
not likewise brighten and kindle in this glorious 
hourt Ah, yes, they too glowed, not with re- 
flected light only, but with warmth, rapture 
and enthusiasm. Soon, all these bright hues 
hegan to pale. Shade after shade gathered over 
the landscape. Night threw her veil upon the 
earth, and discovered her own bright face radiant 
with stars. Oh, these stars! how bright they 
were. The friends stood upon a bridge, and 
leaning over the railing, gazed upon the starry 
heavens in the waters. All were sileat. Who 
could talk in such a scene, at such an hour? 
They conld only feel. From the reverie into 
which the whole party had fallen, the lively poe} 
awakened them by exclaiming: — 

**Sarely the fairies have a ball t look 
at that little island, they are lighting their lamps. 
See how every blade of grass is glistening—do 
you not hear the hum of their tiny feet?” 

They looked and saw myriads of fire-flies 
sparkling among the herbage ang shrubbery of 
the fairy islet. It was beautiful. “A scene fitted 
for fairy revels. The fanciful idea dissipated 
reverie, and suggested a thousand sportive 
images that inspired nothing but .gaiety. Re- 
entering the Inn, the party gathered round the 
tea-table, and quaffed the cup “ which cheers, 
but not inebriates,” and lavishly indulged in the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul. Delightful re- 
miniscence! Is it true what the poet says? ‘that 
distance lends enchantment to the view ;” and 


that, seen the long vista of departed 
years, this day shines in coloursm@tits own! 
It cannot be—only the reality“of happiness 


could have made so ineffacable an impression. 
Alas! the prediction was too true, 


** Succeeding ages shall those waters flow, 
‘Those rocks succeeding ages shall remain, 
Pa . 


'* 
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While a few years shall chill the fervent glow, 
Whose ardour animates the youthful vein!” 





Yes, two of that happy party have long been 
withdrawn from tHis sublunary scene. Poor 
Charles Brown! thy pathway through life was 
strewn with thorns. Poverty and genius! a mis- 
alliance prolific of the keenest sufferings! But 
how unobtrusive were his sorrows—how silent 
ly and patiently were they borne. His genius 
was his only inheritance—his pen,.his only bread 
reper that he laboured day and night, 
but ¢ould achieve little beyond a sustenance for 
himself—his wife—his children. For poor as 
he was, he ventured to marry—aye, 
a woman of mind—not often a su 
mate for a poorman. His novels never 
popular during his life, consequently net lucra- 
tive. He tried various departments of literature 
with as little pecuniary success, though with in- 
creased reputation. The midnight oil was con= 
sumed in vain—the fire of genius was expenc 
in vain. He in all its extent; * that} 
deferred, m *the heart sick,” for his hop 
were never realized. He died. Then followed » 
that just appreciation of his talents, which, — 
it been bestowed in time, might have saved , 
from an early grave. His works were republish- 
ed and applauded in England, and too Jate his _ 
countrymen learned from transatlantic er et « H 
Charles Brockden Brown was a geniug 
and original powers. > a 
His personal appearance was unpre sing. 
His face neither in contour or expression indiea- 
ted the character of his mind. His manners 
were refined by the delicacy of his taste, but to- 
tally destitute of the grace or polish imparted by 
elegant society ; he mixed not in the cirelesof — ° 
fashion, but confined himself chiefly to the eo 
ciety of literary men, and the few, thé ve . 
women who could appreciate the value of intel-" 
lectual excellence, embodied in a homely form... 
Nor had he great, or even pleasing colloquial pow- 
ers when alone with one or two of his most inti- 
mate friends. Buthe was a good listener, and as 
there are few who do not love to talk, especially 
of themselves, he was a favourite ’ of 
his acquaintances. He was of th jan 
school, and studied minds more than Al © 
his works deserve the title D’Israelf has given ; 
one of his, hysiological Tales. He had an 
almost intu perception of what passed inthe” ~ 
minds of those with whom he conversed, By ~ 
a few leading interrogatories he would 
himself of the besom’s secrets, and by the un- 
wearied attention with which he listened—by ~ 
the deep interest he displayed, would beguile 
any egotist—and who is not more or less anego- 
tist?—-into a narrative of his thoughts, feelings, » | 
actions. This analyzation of human character 
seemed his favourite pursuit ;—no botanist, or 
chemist, or geologist ever followed his ie 
with more eagerness and perseverance, or re 
ed more in any discovery in his favourite science 
than this physiologist did in his investigations. 
dnquisitiveness sometimes proved eestor. 
though, in general, the deep interest it evinced 
was flattering to the self-love of his companion. 
During the evening the party am them- 
selves with examining the Album, in which 
tose who visit the Falls were expected ‘to in- 
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seribe their names and what else they pleased. 
The poet was called upon to celebrate the beau- 
ties of the scene. He declined on the plea of 
weariness, and the task was delegated to one of 
the ladies. The lines whicl®commence this arti- 
cle were the impromptu effusion of the moment. 
A similar subject many years afterwards was 
thas described by that amiable and gifted young 
man. 


Lines written at the Trenton Fails, near 
Utica, 1825. . 


BY A. BLEECHER. 


Ye hills who have for ages stood, 
Sublimely in your solitude, 
List’ning to the wild water’s roar, 
As thundering down from steep to steep, 
Along your wave worn sides they sweep, 
Dashing their foam from shore to shore. 


Wild birds that loved the deep regess, 
Fell beasts that roam’d the wilderness, 
And savage men once hovered round, 
, But startled at your bellowing waves, 
Your awful cliffs and echoing caves, 
Affrighted fied the enchanted ground. 


How chang’d the scene! Your lofty trees 
Which bent but to the mountain’s breeze, 
sunk b th the wood *s blade; 
New sun-light through your forest pours; 
Paths wind along your sides and shores, 
And human steps your haunts invade, 





Now boor and beau, and lady fair, 
In gay costume each day repair, 
Where your proud rocks unfoliaged stand; 
While echo from her old retreats, 
With babbling tongue strange words repeats, 
From babblers on your stony strand. 


And see your torrent’s rocky floor , 
With names and dates all scribbled o’er, 
Vile blurs on nature’s heraldry; 
' Oh! riyer in your rapid race 
These n memorials all efface, 
And keep thine holy Album free. 


But spare, oh! river in thy rage .). 
One name upon thy stony page, * 

*Tis her’s—the fairest of the fair; 
And when she comes these scenes to sean, 
Oh! tell her echo, if you can, 

His bumble name whe wrote it there. 


‘The next morning after their return to the city, 
this happy party dispersed to their several 
homes, never again to be re-united in one circle. 


‘ by were sundered by time—space and cir- 
tance—some by death. 


© > But we will not sigh over the departed joys 
of this ephemeral state of existence, but with 
full assurance look forward to an unbrokeme- 


union with those we loved on earth. For’ ° 


Eternity on man has stamp’'d the seal 
‘Vhat gives the promise of immortal day. 


Washington, D. C, 
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AN ADVENTURE AT THE WEST, 


** He who loves not his country can love nothing.” 
Byron. 


** Waar a romantic spot for any one who ad- 
mires. sweet solitude!” exclaimed Mrs. Hubbard, 
as the exploring party paused, and the ladies 
alighted to rest the weary horses. 

“Secluded but not solitary, madam,” remarked 
Captain Austin, leaning on his rifle, and glanc- 
ing his eye around with the air of a man who is 
confident in his own superior judgment. ‘ We 
have no solitudes in America.” 

* Dear me! I thought most of this western 
country was called a solitude; and I am sure we 
have found it lonesome enough,” said Miss Cun- 
ningham, sighing as she seated herself beneath 
the shade of a large tree. 

“ What isa solitude?” demanded the Captain, 
very pompously. 

** That would be decided according to circum- 
stances and tastes, I presume,” replied Mr. Hub- 
bard, smiling as he drew the arm of his young 
wife within his own. ‘* Now while Mary and 
I are together we should never find a solitude.” 

“In my opinion there are only two circum- 
stances which can justify the term as applied to 
places,” pursued the captain. 

** We may call it-the solitude of nature when 
we find no life, as in the deserts of Arabia; and 
where man and his works have been and passed 
away, itis rightly styled a human solitude ;— 
such are the ruins of Petra, Palmyra and Baby- 
lon.” 

** Then the mounds in our western country are 
solitudes, are they not?’’ inquired Mrs. Hub- 
bard. > 

** No: because there is no proof that these 
were ever dwellings of the living,” replied the 
Captain. “I know some antiquarians pretend 
that they have found traces of fortifications—but 
I think these opinions erroneous. They were 
burial places. ‘True, there must have been in- 
habitants in the vicinity, but they have left no 
trace of their existence, except their bones in 
these nds. Nature, then, has completely 
triump over the works of man, if, indeed, he 
ever had subdued her domain, which I much 
doubt; and nature, as I before remarked, cannot 
properly be called solitary, while her empire is 
full of living things. In our pleasant land there 
is not a singlé desert solitude.” 

** You are still a true American, I find, not- 
withstanding your long travels and residence in 
foreign lands,” remarked Mrs. Hubbard. 

“Did you imagine 1 would have less amor 
patriz than a Swiss peasant, or that my patriot- 
ism was colder than that of an Icelander?” de- 
manded Captain Austin, warmly. “If the 
former will pine for his rade home among the 
sterile hills, even while basking in the sunny 
vales of Italy, and the latter can-believe that his 
lava-formed and snow-covered mountain’s island 
is the pleasantest spot on earth, shall I be insen- 
sible to the jhigh privilege which my birthright 
as a free citizen of this mighty Republic in- 
spires? No, I assure you, madam, thaf my fo- 
reign residence has increased rather than dimi- 


| nishod my love for my native land. One must 
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go abroad to know how to prize our country. It 
is not so much its freedom as its security, which 
is the great privilege we enjoy.” 

“* Why, there are no dangers to be encounter- 
ed in Europe these days,” remarked Miss Cun- 
ningham. ‘A great many gentlemen and ladies 
from the United States now make the tour of 
Europe, particularly France and England, and 
I thought it was a most delightful journey.” 

“Yes, one may travel through those coun- 
tries if he has his regular passports; but in 
France he must submit to many scrutinizing and 
troublesome delays. Then there are beggars to 
annoy you, and thieves and highwaymen you 
must guard against, if you are so lucky as to es- 
cape them. In Italy and Austria you are under 
strict surveillance ; police spies are constantly 
watching you, and an unguarded expression may 
subject you to arrest, or an order to quit the 
country. But those are an Utopia for travellers 
compared with Asiaand Africa. ‘There men are 
robbers by profession ; and, as if these were not 
scourge sufficient, the wild animals swarm there; 
ferocious beasts have the undisputed possession 
of a great part of those continents. Now it is a 
fact, which I could never make an European 
philosopher comprehend, that we have scarcely 
a single species of ferocious animals in all the 
vast forests of our land. A fierce bear is some- 
times found in the vicinity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but he rarely attacks our western hunters. 
I have travelled from Maine to Florida—lI have 
visited every state and territory, except Orregon 
4, —and in all my wanderings I have never met 

with an incident to alarm me, nor with an ad- 

venture which could be called dangerous.” 

**Q, mercy! mercy on us!’ exclaimed Miss 
Cunningham, who, in elevating her face to listen 
tothe eloquence of the Captain, had unconscious- 
ly gazed into the tree-top above her head. “ O, 
save me! save me!” she shrieked, and sprang 
towards Mrs. Hubbard, 

The party, startled by her screams, looked to- 
wards the tree, and there beheld a panther of the 
largest size, his eyes glowing like coals of fire, 
his teeth protruded from his curling lips, and 
his erected hair betokened the rage and thirst for 
blood which would soon be satiated by the death 
of some victim. The horses saw the terrific ani- 
mal and shook with fear; they were quite as 
much frightened as Miss Cunningham, though 
they could not express their terrors so loudly. 

Captain Austin might have been a little dis- 
composed at this mal-apropos appearance of a 
*¢ ferocious animal’? in an American forest, but 
he was not at all daunted. He raised his uner- 
ring rifle. The whole group were breathless 

with fear or surprise. The next moment the 
sharp sound of the rifle rang through the old 
woods, and awakened the deep echoes from the 
hill side, startling from its quiet haunt many a 
bird and squirrel, whose peace had never before 
been disturbed by such a noise in that quiet 
place. 

** There he is, there he is!” shouted Mr. Hub- 
bard, as the smoke from the rifle dispersed ; 
* there, he is falling! You have another charge, 
have you not? These creatures are hard to 
kill.” 

While he spoke the panther, which had fallen, 
struggling and shrieking, lay wallowing in his 
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gore onthe ground. Captain Austin, to make 
sure of his work, placed the muzzle of the load- 
ed barrel (it was double-barrelled) close to the 
head of the animal, and discharged it; the crea- 
ture was dead in a moment. 

*“ You have found a ferocious animal at last, 
Captain,” said Mr. Hubbard, speaking with a 
light tone, though he still shuddered at the danger 
which had been so near and terrific. ‘* Come, 
confess that this was an alarming incident.” 

“Yes, 1 confess it, but we can say, as the 
gallant Perry said of the British fleet on Lake 
Erie—* we have met the enemy and he is ours.’ ” 

** But what becomes of your theory, Captain 
Austin?” inquired Mrs. Hubbard, smiling. 

‘** You will surely be obliged to confess to the 
European philosophers that we have terrible and 
fierce animals in our country.” 

* By no means, madam—this is only an ex- 
ception, which will, you know, prove the rule. 

At least, those philosophers and statesmen with 
whom I so often discussed the subject, ought to 
admit it, for they always sheltered themselves 
under the exeeptions, whenever I contended that 

a republican government was the best and most 
conducive to human improvement and happiness. ~- 
Such a government, they would say, may be 

best for your nation—but your people are not like 
others. Freedom may be a blessing to the free, 
virtuous and intelligent, but cannot be conferred 

on the ignorant, degraded population of old go- % 
vernments, without destroying the very founda- 
tions of civilized society, uprooting religion and 
laws, and producing a state of anarchy and de- 
struction, which the iron rule of a military des- 
pot could only subdue. And thus they would 
continue the system of oppression, and keep the * 
human mind forever shackled, lest its onward 
movements should be, in the first wild impulse 
of freedom, irregular and impetuous. But the 
time will come. The spirit of our young coun- ~ « 
try is now breathing its vigor into the decaying , 
systems of European policy. And surely as the 
spring brings life and beauty in its train, will 
that spirit work out the freedom, improvement 
and happiness of man!” 

** And destroy the panthers in his path,” said 
Mrs. Hubbard. 

* Yes, but not without many a terrific strug- 
gle, and frequent defeats. Not merely panthers, 
but lions are in the path of the reformers of the 
old world. And we should feel that our lotis a 
blessed one, placed as we are in a land where 
no tyrant has ever ruled, and scarce a single spe- 
cies of ferocious or poisonous animals is found!” 


EDITOR. 
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The art of sailing is merely an imitation of the 
nautilus. There are thirty species; some, 
large that drinking cups are made of their 
The fish is independent of the shell. Tn 
it stretches out two of its arms, which hold up a 
membrane of a sail; and with too other arms 
ahd its tail, rows and steers. The prodigious 
number and size @f those in a fossil state proves 
that they were at one period more important than» 
they liave been since. Man has exerted his 
power as the universal destroyer. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
A FAREWELL TO THE NORTHERN LADIES. 


BY DR. T. G. C. OF VA. 


Ye beautiful stars of my spirit’s sky! 

When my heart is sad should you burn so bright? 
While destiny severs its strongest tie, 

Why darkle you not your fairy light? 

Am I not of those who have worshipped long; 

Of those who have turned from the beck'ning throng, 
And woke but for you my sweetest song? 


Oh! smile not on me while I weep farewell,— 

A tear! but one to bathe my hot brow; 

For the harp I sweep to its deepest swell, 

Though hoarse be the shreds of its worn chords now: 
True to you as to spring is its earliest bird, 

Your greeting have ever the softest tones stirred, 

Of the strings that now snap to each bursting word! 


In tears! are they tears? then in tears farewell ; 

Though broken my harp, never broken their sway, 

They are sad—but their sparkle shall ever tell, 

How dearly they're treasured through Time’s dreary 
way. 

At their shrine ever kneeling wherever I dwell ; 
From their brightest beams stealing, Earth’s loveliest 
spell; ' 

In the flood of my feeling, I bid you farewell! 


April 1837. 
— 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
AMELIA: 
A SKETCH. 
SY MISS S. E. DENHALLOW. 


oe 

Human fife, with its vicissitudes and changes, 
its bright gleams of sunshine, and its dark hours 
of shadow, is a study which may well claim the 
interest of the reflecting mind. The prize is 
one of varied character, now bright with hope, 
gilded by anticipation, then shrouded in gloom. 
Trace but the history of a single individual from 
infancy to maturity, and thence on to the decline 
of life, and how checkered are its lines; the favour 
ed child of ease and indulgence may see friends, 
fortune, al! departing, till the last link, the last 
tie of life is broken—while he who in penury 
and sorrow first entered upon the experience of 
life, sees himself, by a suecession of unforeseen 
circumstances, raised to the very pinnacle of 
prosperous fortune. And so the world goes on, 
the wheel is ever turning, the secret springs 
which influence man’s earthly destiny and pro- 
duce his moral discipline, are to us invisible; it 

¥e enough that He who controls and directs them 
all, is as perfect in wisdom as in goodness. 

The superficial observer looks on and ex- 
claims, ’tis the work of chance; he looks not 
beyond the surface, he sees not the hidden 
causes which have produced the result— he per- 
ceives not that character has exerted a powerful 
influence—he acknowledges not the doings of 





an inscrutable providence. From slender ma- 
terials some manufacture a fabric of happiness; 
while others as wantonly sport with their own 
peace and that of others, and throw from them 
every advantage which station, friends, and all 
else can offer. How little does the parent realize, 
when his fond indulgence is fostering the seeds 
of passion in the child of his affection, that he is 
barbing the arrow which is to destroy his future 
ce—how seldom does he reflect that the in- 
ulgenee of one selfish feeling and sinful passion 
may poison the stream of life and turn all its 
waters to bitterness. 

The changes which mark an individual's lot, 
would sometimes seem to baffle all calculations 
upon cause and effect. Again, they would seem 
the natural result of character, as no arbitrary 
enactinent, the simple following out of conse- 

uences, the effects which as naturally follow 
rom previous causes, as the harvest of Autumn 
from the showers and sunshine of Summer. A 
circumstance, which may be placed in the latter 
class, was related to mea short time since, which 
though wearing something the garb of romance, 
in its simple truth but confirms the assertion, 
that the every day occurrenges of life will occa- 
sionally cause fiction and imagination to blush 
for their deficiency. 

** What is the matter,” exclaimed Mr. Mere- 
dith, as he entered his own luxurious apartment ; 
“‘ why that frown, my dearest wife—and whither 
goes my own little Amelia?” as his daughter 
hastily closed the door opposite the one he had 
entered. ; 

“If a frown was on my brow,” answered Mrs, 
Meredith, “it was that I was balancing Amelia’s 
wishes with my own.” 

“* And the scale has preponderated in her fa- 
vour,” added Mr. M., finishing the sentence his 
wife had commenced. 

“You are right—I refused until refusal was 
in vain. I] knew her health would be endangered, 
but she has set her heart on attending the danc- 
ing school ball.” 

** But she is just recovering from sickness, and 
the exposure on such an evening as this promises 
to be, may cost her life—surely you have not 
consented.” 

**I have—for I cannot long oppose Amelia; 
in thwarting her, I punish myself,” answered 
the weakly indulgent mother. 

‘Ah, my dear Mary,” exclaimed Mr. Mere- 
dith, * and will a constant course of self-indul- 
gence prepare our child to bear the necessary ills 
and trials of life? No—believe me, though op- 
position may not meet her here while under our 
care, though we may shield her from suffering 
the world will not be slow to disappoint her.” 

Mr. Meredith was a man of principle and sense, 
He loved his own family circle, but the increas- 
ing calls of his profession left him little leisure 
for home, little time to devote to his daughter’s 
education, though there were times when he 
deeply regretted the weak and mistaken indal- 
gence which Amelia received from her mother ; 
an only child, she was the cherished object of 
affection to both parents; but far different was 
their mode of manifesting it. While Mrs. Me- 
redith weakly yielded to every caprice and whim 
which the spoiled child of fortune could form, 
her husband, with a more judicious affection, 
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looked forward to the future effect upon her cha- 
racter. He thought of the time when the fond 
paternal love would be withdrawn, and the world 
would come with its disappointments, and he 
would have given to his child those principles, 
which would enable her.in the hour of trial to 
resist its influences. Yet, with many cares con- 
stantly pressing upon him, engaged in a profes- 
sion which obliged him to pass much of his time 
from home, the mother’s influence was more 
powerfully felt, and the little Amelia was not 
slow to learn the lesson that she was beautiful, 
and the sole heiress of her father’s wealth. 
With an affectionate heart and fine powers of 
mind, under the withering influence of flattery 
and indulgence, she was daily becoming selfish 
and imperious; her will Had so long been law 
with her mother and her mother’s servants, that 
the idea of sacrificing it never once entered her 
mind. How little do we realize the fatal influ- 
ences of such a course until some startling proofs 
force themselves upon us. 

Years passed away, the beautiful but wilful 
child was just entering upon the world of fashion, 
of which she was so likely to become an idol, 
when her father’s degth left her the mistress of a 
fortune, which by no means lessened the powers 
of her own personal attractions. Surrounded by 
admirers, drinking the intoxicating draught of 
adulation from all, Amelia became the reigning 
belle in the large town of B Accustomed 
to seek her own selfish gratification, she trifled 
on, now repulsing, now encouraging her nume- 

admirers, and while trifling with all, serious- 
nterested in none. Their attentions were grate- 
ul, because they flattered her vanity—as to her 
heart, that was still untouched, and she could 
hear and say brilliant nothings, receive their ho- 
mage day after day, and turn from them without 
one feeling of marked interest. Ata large even- 
ing party, where, as usual, surrounded, the centre 
of attraction, she was talking and laughing, her 
attention was arrested by a gentleman, who lean- 
ing pensively against a marble bust, at a short 
distance from her, seemed wholly abstracted 
from, and indifferent to the scene around him. 

“* Who is he?” said she to a gentleman who 
stood near her. e 

“ Be a little more definite,” said he, smiling 
at her air of interest, ** and I will endeavour to 
answer your question. ‘ Oh,” said she, “Il 
Penseroso, I should call him. I mean the stran- 
ger who is leaning A a the bust yonder—he 4 
is just speaking to Mrs..W.” . 

“ That, oh, that is Mr. Ludlow, a bright star 
in the literary constellation, the lawyer who has 
distinguished himself so much by his successful 

lea in a late important case. You have surely 
Soaed of his eloquenee—alkthe papers of the day 
have rung with his name—he passes a few weeks 
in B. on professional duty.”, Amelia remember- 
ed having heard Mr. Ludlow’s name mentioned 
in terms of high encomium. But when her com- 
panion enquired if he should introduce him, “no, 
certainly not,” said she “I never seek the ac- 
quaintance of any gentleman:” her manner hav- 
ing evidently proved she was not averse to mak- 
ing this an exception ta her general rule—and 
the gallant Captain soon went in pursuit of Mr. 








L., whom he found engaged in conversation with 
several gentlemen, and by no means anxious for 


the introduction to a lady whose co- 
quetry was as notorious as her beauty. The 

aptain returned alone, and Amelia bit her lip 
with pique at the indifference of the stranger; 
but he shall feel it; yes thought she, he shall 
sue; for my’ acquaintance—he shall bow at m 
shrine, and ere six months have passed 1 will 
see if his heart be.made of too flinty materials to 
feel my power. 

Evening after evening, and often in her morn- 
ing walks did she pass the stranger, who still 
manifested the same indifference. Accident how- 
ever at length introduced them. Amelia wag one 
of a party who were returning from an excursion 
on horseback, her horse took fright at some ob- 
ject in the road, and a serious accident, if not 
death itself, seemed inevitable—when Mr. Lud- 
low, who happened to Be near, seized the reins, 
and saved her from the impending evil. It has 
been remarked, and the experience of every one 
may determine with how much truth, that those 


whom we have obliged have always a claim on- 


our affections. The next morning, civility de- 
manded a call of enquiry; Miss Meredith had 
not wholly recovered from the alarm of the pre- 
ceding day—she was paler and more languid 
than usual—bat the deep blush which suffused 
her face as she received the enquiries of Mr. L. 
with the fascinations of her whole manner, exci- 
ted an interest which he would gladly have con- 
cealed even fromm himself. 

Henry Ludlow had been born in a humble 
and indeed obscure situation, but by the brillian- 
cy of his natural powers, and his unusual exer= 
tion in their cultivation, he had risen to be 
admired, the courted, not only of the li 
ry, but of the gay and fashionable world; he 
was not handsome, but the decidedly intel- 
lectual cast of his countenance, the high pale 
brow, the dark expressive eye, even to the casual 
observer, spoke a mind of no ordi cast. 
Heretofore engaged in study and 
dut¥, he had rarely mixed in ge 
his frequent cards of invitation had 
ed—but now each day found him a 
Miss Meredith’s. It was not by her personal at- 
tractions alone, thongh her beauty was dazzling, 
that she had charmed; her spells had been 
thrown around him, and every art which coquet- 
ry, a dpsire to please, and, we may add too, feel- 
ings of pique for, former indifference could call 
into exercise, had been used by Amelia to capti- 
vate the talented Ludlow. His heart thus be- 
sieged by the united power of beauty and_fasci- 
nation, yielded at length to their influence. Ame- 
lia felt too that his society was essential to her 
happiness—if she did not see him constantly her 
depression too plainly told the void she had 
felt; but to conceal these sentiments with the 
mark of indifference was her aim, until her 
triumph should be complete over one Who had 
hitherto been insensible to all female attraction. 

In the vicinity of B. is.a beautiful spot called 
the crescent beach, whose advancing and reced- 
ing waves have given rise to so many beautiful 
and poetical images ; the high precipices which 
rose in some parts, contrasting their dark brown 
rugged sides with the beautiful plains beyond, 
all presented a scene of singular interest and 
beauty. This was a favorite resort during the 
summer months. Amelia and Ludlow, who had 
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joined a large and gay party to this spot, had 
wandered alone to one of the wildest spots on 
the coast; he had before often alluded to the na- 
ture of his sentiments, which Amelia had always 
chosen to misunderstand; he now f@solved to 
decide the question—and white his fine face be- 
came animated with feeling as he spoke with 
the high sense of honor which eminently cha- 
racterised him, he proudly and with manly de- 
cision spoke of his present want of fortune, his 
moderate wishes, and his plans for domestic 
happiness. Amelia secretly felt that poverty 
with him would be preferable to splendour with 
any other. But even then, at the moment when 
her answer was expected, an answer which was 
to decide her future fate, she gaily turned to 
him, saying, “leap to yonder cliff and I am 
yours; for at this moment she perceived the 
party advancing, and felt that her long expected 
period of triumph had arrived. . P 

The spot on which they stood was separated 
from the cliff to which she pointed by a space of 
several feet, between which was a deep chasm ; 
it seemed that some violent convulsion of nature 
must have sundered the mineral rock from their 
very base, for it was frightful to look down on 
the yawning chasm below. 

* Will you repeat those words,” exclaimed 
Ludlow, every feature of his usually calm face 
expressive of the deepest feeling, 

“I do repeat them; this sp@® shall take its 
name from the feat—henceforward we will call 
it the * Lover’s Leap.’ ” 

* All now were in breathless expectation, for 
their last words, almost unconsciously to them- 
selves, had found other auditors in some of the 
party who were near. It was indeed an instant 
of breathless suspense, though all who had 
heard the challenge, supposed it rather a thought- 
less jest than sober earnest; but there was one 
to whom they were words of serious reality. 
With the agility of one accustomed to ggale 
mountains and ford rivers, to which the scenes 
of his early life had familiarlzed him, he leaped 
from the spot on which they stood, and no time 
was left for remonstrance—he stood on the op- 


posite height, but not long enough did he re-" 


main to receive their congratalations; taking a 
circuitous path, which led round at the distance 
of half a mile, he rejoined the party. Amelia, 
glowing with animation and »gratified vanity, 
stood ready to receive him with extended hand ; 
but Ludlow, with a slight and distant bow pass- 
ed on; he spoke not to her, but with a hasty 
excuse to some of the elder members of the par- 
ty left them, eré they could recover from their 
astonishment. 
* * * . * * * 

It was on a festive eve, that a brilliant circle 
of the fashionable and the gay, we will not say 
the happy, for gayety is seldom the test of hap- 
piness, and the mask of pleasure is often as- 
sumed to hide an aching heart, had assembled 
at the house of Mrs. Andrews, a rich widow in 
New York. 

“ Who is that interesting stranger leaning on 
the arm of a gentleman who has just entered the 
room ?”’ said a young lady to Amelia. Amelia 
looked too—years had passed away, change had 
come over him, but the quick eye of affection 
discovered in the elegant stranger the favoured, 





the loved of former years. It was Ludlow— 
yes, it was he whose love she had thrown from 
her. They who had been all the world to each 
other, whose destiny she had once believed in- 
dissolubly linked with hers—they met as stran- 
gers—a world was between them—the revulsion 
of feeling was too great—past scenes of happi- 
ness could never be recalled—Jost opportunities 
could not be recovered—Amelia’s heart was * 
crushed, and by her own folly. 

To describe the feelings of the ardent and high- 

souled Ludlow, when he heard the heartless 
challenge of Amelia, is impossible—it tore from 
his intellectual vision the mask which had con- 
cealed the truth. Could she whom he had se 
devotedly loved, could she so lightly risk his 
safety? Could she so thoughtlessly sport with 
his feelings and his life, while he would haye 
shielded her from even a moment’s pain. . 
, Leaving B » which had been merely a tem- 
porary home, he travelled to the south, and es- 
tablished himself in one of the cities, married a 
beautiful girl, and rose to eminence in his pro- 
fession. And where was Amelia? It were vain 
to say she had not suffered the penalty of her 
folly—wounded affection adil pride had long de- 
prived her of peace. She married, but the heart 
had little to do with the connection, and often did 
the faults and peevishness of her husband, lead 
her to deplore, with the bitterest feelings of self- 
reproach, the fatal act by which she had sacri- 
ficed her happiness and peace of mind. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


JACK BRAG. 
THE NOVICE AT YACHTING. 


“Ir blows uncommon hard, Bung,” said Jack 
Brag. 

= Nice breeze as ever was, sir,” said the cap- 
tain. 

** Those vessels out there are bobbing ap and 
down a good deal :—a’n’t they?” said Jack. 

* Pitches a few, sir,” said Bung. “ When 
we gets further out the swell will =, I We 
may, perhaps, get a bit of a twister off Spithead, 
if it holds as it does now: but Psyche’s an un- 
common dry boat.” 


* Into the fair-weather mind of Brag, the idea 


of her ever being wet, had never yet entered. 

“Oh!” said Brag, “a dry boat and no mis- 
take.” : 

** Not a bit o’ one, sir,” said Bung. “She 
was a little crank last year; but I’ve got a ton 
or two more ballast jdst a-midships, which, as I 
calculate, makes her all right.” __ 

“Umph!” said Brag, who kept his eyes fixed 
upon the boom, which gave evident signs of 
liveliness, as the wind took the sail. 

“The ladies are coming aboard, sir,’’ said 
Hickman, Jack’s new servant—‘ quite a trea- 
sure,’ who had lived with Captain Chipstead 
as long as that gallant officer could contrive to 
keep him, and who was, therefore, a perfect 
master of his art in his present capacity. — 

* Are they?” said Jack. ‘ What a lot!” 

Accordingly, the boat containing these fair 
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creatures, pulled alongside ; ' it which pokes their 

at the slangeisns ond.lehoseeas in fro of the Clubs,” ond 

yaoht, Lady -Lavinia Newbiggeo, Mise Hast 

ings, and Miss Wattle, Captain Hazlebye sient do that, captain, 

a sort ver of the latter, Miss Lumsden, . thing reasonable I don t. mind, y 

timate associate of Miss Hastings, and Z necessary, have it ab bats 
Manx, Lady Olivia’s p an ip ordinary; - to. the wquadreo—no al 
one of which amiable and re on le indivi s op, right down, and no “ 

with the exception of Lady Lavinia a hy, sity” said Hickman ina ‘old 


niece, were in any very portionliae degree oom 
to Jack, and not one of them caring whether he 
were hanged or not the next day, their t 
to carry on their respective flirtati - 
cruise, and satisfy the appetite, it ‘most 
pisabiy would create, by the demolition of his 


Selwyn was too good% dramatist not to have 
ived a sort of under plot, in whigh be. wee 
f to perform the principal part cely 

the first dotecbanast of of Fouts set they 

on board, before Selwyn and his tical 
Buekthorne, whom he beonght with him in order 
to.meke his own appearance nothing particular, 
were at the side. 

“Ob, Mr. Selwyn,” said Lady Lavinia, “I 
did’nt know we. ¥ to have the pleasure of 
your sogiety,’’ 

B.S asked. him to come,” said Jack; “all 

t, and no mistake.” 

e emphasis which Jack so studiously placed 
upon the monosyllable him, tended in somédle- 
gree to enlighten her ladyship as to his notions 
of the free-and-easy style in which she introduced 

» by Aim, uninyited party; however, there 

y were. "Bung care up to ~— and inquir- 

-ed if he any more com 

Pon my life I don’t. knew, said Jack, for 
once quite out of his element: “does any body 
know if any body else is coming?” 

A dead silence the question. 

* Shall we cast off from the buoy, sir?” said 


et What boy?” said Jack : “1 don’t expect no 


boys. 
Gia. his guests laughed a little. 
“I mean, sir,” said the captain, touching the 
rim of his hat, He anet ready to start?” 
“Oh, yes; rather soured | 
htest attention 
- “Pm ready—only mind 
“ Forward there,” cried Bung,—and no soon- 
er were the words out of his month than Hick- 


ped up the compani lagna 7 
me Bang, Bung! hard ;athe ice and the 
pines isn’t come ; nor not one of the feri- 


goos, (as he pronounced it.) I say, make the 
signal 1906 for the ices; 2014 for the 


pines,— 
numeral four, and blue-pi white, at the gaff, 
with a gun for +- eee ea with 
out the ergs | 
“Oh! waid aaa what on 
i can’t go without 
idonts 5 I won't 
g° out to sea without the id 
+ What’s the = | gaid Bang to Hickeee, 
“ @ you talking to of ewer Ihe als?—it’s 
as much . ay life’s isn’t a 
member of 





















Jack, “there's mire. come aboard than 
me of; and if you haven’t someth M4 
the way of provisions, they’ll be on 
sorts.” 
f%. “ Out of sorts!’ said Jack—* not if they are 
like me the other day when I came over here; 
they’ll be a deused sight more out of sorts the 
more they eat—eh?—right down, straight. 
and no mistake.” *.. t : ad 

“ Why, sir,” sa ckman in the same 
dued tone, *T.have, bene othe ne weal 0h 

in three or four 

tube. I yple long as he-teaie stand rene rh | 
know thegwhole—what I call the whole scale 
and bearing of this sort of They all hate 


the sea as much as J mcg te our pardon, 
; todo; and and then 






















yes 908 but ie a ine 
the you 

it; and and the il anon: old ones "ike 7 thertine the 
consolations below, sir—the 


rely upon it. You'll forgive me, sir; ic gon 
want the th go off well you'll make Bang : 


hoist 1 4, and hoist blue-peter at, the 
gaff, with a 
“ At the gaff, sir,” said Hickman, “¢ where ie, 
generally run P the ensign.” 
entirely over 
loaded with ices, pines, and 
known to him 
but an between ia the 
army, a Ble Peter, ween hanging secon 
by his shipmates. 
notorious that corvante wither’ thelpueny, : 
her, until, in defiance of . 
+ Higkman had sent ashore for ye A Sa ine 
an hour, much to the surpsise 
not keow a French p by that 
master; and ha 
said, “ put up” 
a much greater influence over 
Jack himself had, he resolved npon baying a 


“ Hoist Peter “where?” said Jack. . 
Jack’s small miod was -now so 
that ys ig that he aug in his 
servant’s p 
mind as being one of his crew, 80 nick- 
att Ps Psyche was not eotete get siguelnoing, ‘be 
and his perigeux pies, which duly arrived 
Jack, w 
name. 
man enjoyed 
crease of provisions by the 
strong reinforcement of: comestiblenemdd Galea 













































every thing being yeady, Bung gave 
the word to 2 3, off Haul ta ys Bung gave 
and away ran “ The Psyche” out vot poe 
like an arrow from a bow. amps 






“* To the Nab, sir?” said Bung to 







; 4 Oh! in course—oh, yes, goto the N: En said 
ack. 

She ares out ooh ae 8 The ladies were 
in ecstasies ; could more 





Clear of the yew she began to E 
breese. ° 








. ~s hata temp 
’ere signals? . yachtman, as sure as 
Sea "ere 
7 
- += 
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* You'll take the helm, &, wont you2!*lgald 
Bung to Brag. 
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_* No,” said Jack, “‘no—nothing, thank you, 
n. 

by there,” “ Ay, ay, sir.” “* About 
, goes!” Flap—siap went the mainsail ; 

—shake, round went the boom; went 

Jack’s hat—te hadn't yet hoisted a wih 
came a eter over her bows ; the | 
laughed, Bung cried:— . 

“ Steady ron there, there—that’ll do. Be- 
lay there, Jim. On with fat hatch. Clear 
away there. Mind your eye, Jack.” 

And then Psyche began to pitch and knock 
up the spray, much to the surprise of her sport-_ 

owner, who was, however, speedily released 
from the embarrassment of being unhatted by the 
vident Hickman, who brought him up a cap, 
sach as he ou ——— worn at starting. 

“ Delightful br !” s@id Mr. Backthorne to, 
Jack, who was holding on like grim Death, by 
the companion, looking in the face as white as a 
sheet. a . 


“ Very nice indeed,” said Jack. 

Dash came another bright silvery spray over 
her bows, which flew on high, and sparkled in 
the sun like a dancing rainbow. 

“ Oh, my,” said k, “*that’s uncommon se- 
vere, and no mistake,” 

“ love you, sir,” said Bung, “ she’s like 
a duck in the water. Here’s a stiff?un coming; 
see how she'll rise to that.” 

And sure enough a great whif horse came 
foaming and splashing along, over it she 
went! Glorious confirmation of het duck-like 
qualities. 

“By Job!” said Jack, holdipg on, “ we are 
well out of that.” 

“ Bang,” cried thé doctor, “here comes a 
twister. 

And before the words were out of his mouth, 
erg pling wave strock her nearly a-mid- 

ps—Bung giving the doctor, who had been a 
constant companion of Chipstead in his voyages, 
one of those cunting looks which are perfowly 
understood amongst the initiated, as he gave 
Psyche a ‘yaw’ up into the wind, in ordemto 

the beautiful pneumatic exhibition which 
followed, for the benefit of her new owner. 

This, however, was more than Jack could 
stand, and after this shake he made a rapid dis- 
ap . He degtended to the cabin, not 
however half so mach affected by the mere phy- 
sical effects of the motion as by Ris moral appre- 
hensions that nothing short of a miracle could 
save them fom perdition. 

Upon thé ext tact they ran away beantifully 
—not to poor Brag’s eyes, who, having thrown 
himself horizontally upon one of the well-stuffed 
sofas in his cabin, and having made himself 
rather better, thought that nothing ever could re- 
store ‘ Psyche’ to the gentle, upright position in 
which shg fode so easily when he bought her ; 

tadded to his misery was hearing the 
mirthfuh eonversation of his unknown guests, 
none of whom had left the deck, or abandoned the 
delights of participating in the pleasures of the 


ustas Jack was getting what he called a lit- 
tle easy and comfortable—barring his constant 
apprehensions of some dreadful calamity—his 
ears were assailed by Lady Lavinia’s voice, call- 
» ing upon him loudly and repeatedly to know 


“fore roused himself. 


j 





when they were to have luncheon. He ould 
not disobey the summons of the noble Olebar, 
with whom he soqught an alliance, and he there- 
Hickman advised him to 
bathe his temples with cold water and drink ~ 
brandy ; both of which he did—a mode of taking 
brandy and water which a wee friend of 
his would have ptonounced the very best mode 
of administering the beverage. However, Jack 
was completely beaten, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty Hickman could get him ‘to sit 
right up, and no mistake! while, by his com- 
m he summoned the guests to their st. 


It is not an agreeable subject to dwell upon, 
bat only imagine a man having been dreadfully, 
ean sick, oppressed-and 


and being still consid 
agitated by a certain qiantum of alarm, and la- 
bouring, moreover, under the influence of an 
savoury smell of pitch, moreen-damask, frm | 
xe, and fresh paint, — to preside at a 

le"Which was dancing the hays, and help a 
squashy French pie, made by a Cowes conkec: 
tioner. In addition to this Jack had to behold- 
the destruction of flocks of fowls, hams, tongues, 
and sundry more delicate things, by people whom 
he had never seca before, a ho were, wnlucki- 
ly for him, what are called sailors. 

Things went on pretty well; Lady Lavinia 
encouraged him—for she really liked him: pop 
went the champagne corks—(splash came a sea 
doWn the companion )—more fowls; more moussu 
—more seas—and it was pleasant to observe how 
careful Captain Hazleby was of Miss Wattle, 


who coald hardly keep her seat in her chair, 


without his assistance. Selwyn, too, who'in 
confusion of the moment had contrived té 
near Miss a was equally attentive to 
her; while Dr. Munx, a great Rivourits with 
Lady Lavinia, kept prescribing repeated draughts 
of Jack’s champagne, which her ladyShip kept 
swallowing, weeping a little as the day wore on 
and saying to herself, audibly enough to be 
heard by Jack—“ How my poor deat Henry 
(her first husband) would have liked such a ‘day 
as this?” 

The beauty ef the day, however, began to fade 
away ; the bright sky was overcast with clouds, 
and a meteorologi test took place between 
the wind and became impossible fot 
the ladies to return to the deck, and indispensably 
necessary to shut the cabin sky lights; This 
was extremely ble to Jack, whose health, 
under existing circumstances, required the ad- 
Thission of a very considerble quantity of oxy- 
gen, and who when the encumber frame was put 
ovef what he called the square hole in the floor, 
felt as one may suppose a sparrow feels, under 
the receiver of an air-putmp during the process of 
exhaustion. 

“The wind has alf die@ away,” sai 
Buckthorne, “when returned from the deck. 
“Here we are off Helens, and, as Bang 

s, when we shal get away nobody ean 
tell.” aad 

** But what are we to do?” said Jack, to whom 
every novelty of circumstance presented some 
new peril. oie 

“Stay where we are, I presume,” said Dr. 
Muox. ia. 

This predaced a laugh. Dr. Munx was 
pleased, and called for some more ¢ 
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to roll a little, and her wet | 


mainsail to flap heavily. 
“* What the deuse is that noise?” said Jack. 
“ The mainsail flapping,” said Buckthorne. 
“ Why do they let it flap?” said Jack. 


# Because,” said the facetious Munx, “ they 


can’t help it.” 
Another laagh. 
“Well, then, I suppose it’s all right,” said 


Jack, “‘and no mistake: but a’n’t we rolling | 


about a deal?” 

“That’s because there’s no wind; the_ rain 
has beaten it dead hollow,” said Mr. Bick- 
thorne. 

This last reason killed the last of Jack’s hopes. 
When he found his light and lively yacht spank- 
ing and splashing throu#h the water—pitching 
imto one wave and rising over the next—he felt 

If dreadfally uowell. Hickman, his ser- 
vantand counsellor, then observed that it did 
blow fresh, and that there was a good deal of s@& 
on, upon which Jack took to praying that the 
wind would, what he called, “ go down,” and 
make Psyche easier. His petition to Holus, 
it seems, had been heard, and the breeze had 
subsided into a cap : and now, when the 
object of all his Wishes was actually obtained, 
Psyche was ten times mere uneasy than she 
was before. 

The state of affairs was very considerably 
changed by the change of weather: tbe Jaffies 
ceased smiling; Lady Lavinia felt drowsy ; the 
men kept peeping and peering up the companion. 
The heavy tread of the crew upon the wet deck, 


“and their muttered conversations, cembined to 


excite the most melancholy feelings in Jack’s 
mind, whose amiable assurance was so greatly 
weakened by the state of his health, that he could 
not rally and stand up against the off-hand _re- 
plies and retorts, “not alwayscourteous,” of the 
doctor. 

** Hickman,”’ said Mr. Buekthorne to the ser- 
-vant, “ have you got any cards on board?” 

** I believe there are two or three packs, sir,”’ 
replied Hickman. 

“ Well,” muttered Jack to himself, “I think 
he might as well have asked me that question.” 

*We may have a li 
Hazleby. “ Lady La 
hand?” ’ 

“¢T don’t think I can see the cards,” said her 
ladyship, alluding to the darkness of the day. 

should wonder if you could, thought Jack, 
after driaking all that champagne. = 

“Oh, don’t play cards,” saideMunx. 
long shall we be getting back?” 

“* Bung says,” replied Buckthorne, “ we shall 
never get back if a breeze doesn’t spring up. 
There’s no chance of that while the rain holds; 
and even if it should cortte to blow a little, the 
wind will be right in oar teeth, so we shafl have 
to beat up.” 4 

ss Well, but,” said J * can’t we get out and 
go astiore, and wa!k home?™.,. 

This produced a general roar, which roused 
Lady Lavinia from her serene slumber; and for 
her ladyship’s benefit the question was repeated 
by Dr. Munx in his happiest style. 

“Oh,” said her] ip, “ you are so droll! 
this is the sort of thing he is continwally saying. 
It quite kills me.” . 


What say you toa 


“ How 
. 


. 


ecarte,”” said captain 

















Lady Thunderam’s ball.” 






“No,” said Buckthorne-—‘‘ as matters. 
now, the chances are we shall sleep 4S 
at all events we shan’t get back fill 
eleven.” - : » 

“ That’s a bore,”” said Hazleby. “ I'm en- 
gaged ta most agreeable dinner at seven.” 

** And we,” said Miss Wattle, ‘* are, going to 





I 
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or 






“Oh, so am J,” said Buckthorne, “ and all of 
us, I couclude ; But we can’t command the ele- 
ments.” —~ tas “ 

‘* Have you nothing new to give us, Mr.Sel- 
wyn, in the literary way?” asked Miss Lumaden, 
who knew she could not better please her friend 
Fanny than by bringing ber lover forward. 

«Oh, do—do—pray do! Read us something 
Mr. Selwyn, or recite,” said Munx; ‘any thing 
by way of amusement”. ong 
« “I have got my last poem in my pocket, b 
mere chance,” said Selwyn. ‘I have ‘eed 
Lady La¥inia to read it; this, ] think, would be 
a good opportunity.” 

“ Oh, dear!” said Mupx. whl 

* What say you, Lady Lavinia?” said-Lady 
Wattle—“ they say you are sovereign here.” - 
“Our great captain’s captain,” said Munx, 
“Why!” exclaimed Jaek, “ that’s: out of Othel- 
lo.” 

“In it, if you please,” said Munx. <i = 

The very recollection of Othello, coupled with 























the dread that Dr. Munx might have last seen it 
at Lewes, threw poor Jack in a freslr confu- 
sion. 






“Oh, yes,” said Lady Lavinia, “as Mr. Sel- 
wyn is here, be may as well make himself agree- * 
able, if he can.” ; ; 

* Aunt!” said Fanny, in a soft butreproachful _ 
tone. 

«1 shall be too happy,” said Selwyn, produc- 
ing from his pocket the manuscript, which, 
having had some experience of the uncertainty 
of yacht voyages, he had brought with him, in 
the hopes of obtaining an opinion of such ac- 
knowledged judges of literary merit as Lady La- 
vipia and Dr. Munx. 

Selwyn accordingly moved himself out of the 
corner in which he had been sitting, and poking 
across the cabin at an angle of forty five degrees, 
caught hold of a dancing chair, and placing it at 
the bottom of the table, seated himself, and be- 
gan his last pet favourite work. 

“« By the way, Lady Lavinia,” said Hazleby, 
‘** 1 beg your pardon one moment, Mr. Selwyn ; 
will you tell me What is the beginning of that 
beautiful little song of Lady Fan she 
sang us last week—something about *Fly dearest 
Mary’—eh?”’ 

“T remember,” said Lady Lavinia; “it was 
very pretty. I don’t recollect the words or the 
music. Sing it to us, Hazleby—do.” 


“1 can-not sing,” said Hazleby.. » wonder 
if Chipstead’s guitar is on board? x 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” ' 

** Is there a guitar on board?” 

** No, sir.” 

** Mind when we come again to remind your 
master to have a guitar,” said Hazleby: “one 
can’t do without a guitar. We must-ha 
guitar. Miss Wattle sings to the guitar, ! 
do 1. Don’t you recolleet:that cha gh 
air that yon gave us the last time we sail ~ 
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: It was moonlight—all calm—and so 


’ 
- oa never sing when you are asked,” said 
ph ebaee 
oe 
“ 


oo my word, I would now,” said Hazle- 
by. somehow I wetted my feet getting on 
ore last night, and have got a dreadful cold.” 

“Well, then,” said Fanny, “perhaps, Mr. 
Selwyn will begin to read?” 

“T shall be too glad,” said Selwyn, drawing 
his chair a little closer to the table. 

I don’t mind, however,” said Hazleby, “ for 
once. Upon my word—if I break down don’t 
abuse me. I think I could manage to croak out 
a little thing which has just been published. I 
beg a thousand pardons, Selwyn! 1 will not de- 

‘ou five minutes. Hem, hem!” 

“That's just the way,”said Fanny in a whis- 
per to Miss Lumsden. “It is all jealousy of 
poor Mr. Selwyn; Captain Hazleby wouldn’t 
sing under an hour’s pressing at ny otter 
time.” 

* Never mind, dear,” said Miss Lumsden. 

“* Now then,” said Jack, “ go along if it kills 


you.” 
The look Hazleby gave Jack, if he could have 
ly seen, or entirely comprehended it, would 
ung onably have extinguished him. 
“ Well,” said Hazleby, ** commengons donc,” 


The colonel has married Miss Fanny, 
And quitted the turf and high play; 
They’re gone down to live with his granny 
In a sober and rational way. 
Polks in town were all perfectly seared 
When they heard of this excellent plan, 
For nobody there was prepared 
To think him a sensible man. 


For Fanny two years he'd been sighing; 
And Fanny continued stone cold, 
Till he made her believe he was dying; 
And Fan thought herself growing old. 
So one very fine night at a fete, 
When the moon shone as bright as it can, 
She found herself left tete-d-tete 
With this elegant, sensible man. 


There are minutes which lovers can borrow 
From time, ev’ry one worth an age; 
Equivalents each to the sorrow . 
They sweetly combine to assuage. 
*T was on this heart-stirring eve; 
He explained ev'ry hope, wish, and plan; 
She sighed, and began to believe 


The colonel a sensible man. 


He talked about roses and bowers, 
Till he dimmed her bright eye with a tear; 
For though love cannot live upon flowers, 
* Miss Fan had four thousand a year. 
*Tis useless, she felt to deny; 
So she used her bouquet for a fan; 
And averting her head, with a sigh, 
Gave her heart to the sensible man. 


* Bravo! bravo!” echoed through the cabin ; 
and ag J body was, or seemed to be delighted, 
except Fanny, who kept her eyes fixed upon 





Selwyn with an anxiety too characteristic of the 
interest she took in his proceedings. 

** Capital!” said Buckthorne. **Whose words 
are they?” 

“ I can guess,” said Lady Wattle. 

“I cannot,” said Lady Lavinia. + 

* Tell us,” said Buckthorne. 

“Do:” said Jack, who only said so because 
he would say something. 

** They are so pointed,” said Lady Wattle. 

‘* And so personal,” said Munx, “ there’s no 
mistaking the allusion. Name! name!’’ 

a Hazleby, “I really cannot ; I am 
P ” 

- ever mind pledges,” said Munx; “ tell 
us! 

“Do! do! do!” said all the party, exceptin 
Fanny and Selwyn, whose thoughts were ing 
on very different things at the moment. 

“ Well,” said Hazleby—*“ I suppose we are 
safe?” 

“I hope so,” said Jack. : 

“ All tiled,” said Hazleby, “only don’t be- 
tray me; because I hate breaking a confidence 
in these matters, let the person be whom he 
may.” Py 

** Not a syllable,” said one. 

“ Close as wax,” said another. 

“ Silent as the grave,” said a third. 

“ Well, then,” said Hazleby—* only I must 
whisper, because I should not like it to be known 
beyond our little party—they are by. ‘ 

“ Yourself!” said Buckthorne. 

* Na,” said Hazleby, “ they are not; but un- 
der seal reeollect—they are written by my man 
Dickinson, who, although J say it, who should 
not, is perhaps, in French blackiog and fashion- 
able song writing, superior to any man of his 
metier I ever met with. He makes a mint of 
money by his muse; and I am too happy to en- 
courage him in his poetical pursuits: but this 
of course, as I have before said, entre nous,”’ 

This announcement was heard with infinite 
delight by the company, excepting again: 
Sea ole fancied Chat what Baptain Hazleby 
said was not true, and that the words were his 
own; the history of his literary valet having been 
invented extempore, for the purpose of wounding 
Selwyn’s feelings, and casting a reflection upon 
mercenary poets, as severe as those of Lord 
Byron, and quite as certain of being followed up 
by his taking whatever he could get for his own 
compositions. Fanny was probably right, and 
Hazleby had made the important sacrifice of his 
vanit tor the gratification of > <ee 

“How kind you are,” said y Wattle, “to 
sing to us.” j 

* Very kind indeed,” said Dr. Manx; “ it was 
because nobody asked him; if we had pressed 
him, he wouldn’t havé opened his mouth.” 

* Well, Mr. Selwyn,” said Fanny, “ will you 
begin? Maria and I are anxiously waiting.” 

“I am ready,” said Selwyn. 

“One moment, Selwyn,” said Buckthorne. 
“* Hickman, you must have somecards on board: 
look in that locker, by the door. I know there 
were some.” 

“ What are you going to do with cards, now, 
Mr. Buckthorne?” said Fanny. 

“Why, Miss Hastings,” said Buckthorne, 
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“ Hazleby and I can go on quietly with our game 
while Selwyn reads.” deo 

“I should like to join you,” said Lady Lavi- 
nia; “or, at all events, I’!l bet and advise.” 

“ My dear aunt!” said Fanny. 

Wht is getting rather dark,” said Selwyn, whose 
patience was rapidly evaporating. ‘Are there 
any eandles to be had?” 

* Candles, Hickman!” said Hazleby. 

** None on board, sir,” said Hickman. 

“My dear Brag,” said the captain to Jack, 
‘* where are your candles? never forget candles! 
why we shall be in the dark for four hours be- 
fore we get ashore. Bung,” continued the viva- 
cious cavalier, “where are we? Does it rain 
much?” 

* Mizzling, sir,” said Bung. “ We are abreast 
oer Bay, and as near as may be mid-chan- 

. I think we shall have a spirt of wind pre- 
sently.” 

“* Now, Mr. Selwyn!” said Miss Lumsden. 

“* My dear Miss Lumsden,” said Buckthorne, 
“do wait till Hickman finds the cards.” 

“It is getting dark,” said Fanny. 

**O,” said Buckthorne, “ there must be alight 
somewhere. Why we shall be like so many 
children playing blind-man’s buff.” 

“ What a charming little party, Lady Wattle, 
you gave us on Tuesday,” said Lady Lavinia, 
“those dear mazurkas. Mr. Brag, | tell you 
what, you must give us a ball.” 

““ Thave no house,” said Jack. 

“ Lady Wattle will lend you her’s,” said Lady 

~ Lavinia, “and I’1l invite the people.” 

* And I will manage the supper for you,” said 
Hazleby. 

** You are very kind; but-————” 

“But nothing,” said Lady Lavinia. ‘ You 
acknowledge me your sovereign—I must be obey- 

” 


* Can’t find cards, sir, anywhere,” said Hick- 
man. 

** Deused provoking,” said Buckthorne. “It 
can’t be helped.” 

* But now, Mr. Selwyn,” again said Fanny. 

‘Selwyn opened his manuscript, and having 
hemmed thrice to beget attention, began— 


“ The silver moon oo—'* 


“TI beg pardon,” said Buckthorne, “but I 
think the breeze seems to be springing up. I'll 
jast step on deck. I’m getting fidgety about din- 
ner.” Selwyn made way for him, and up the 
ladder he skipped. : 

Selwyn recommenced. 


‘¢ The silver moon on—”’ 


* One moment, my dear fellow,” said Hazle- 
by, “before you begin. 1’ll — step up tod; 
we can hear you extremely well on the deck; but 
it is getting infernally close; that was always 


the worst of this yacht—a kind of fusty smell.” 
* Well,” said Lady Lavinia, “I really do 
think it is very oppressive. 
it rain? I think i 
self.” 
“I thought you wished to heag, Mr. Selwyn 
read his —- said 


Fanny, dear, does 
should like a little air my- 


anny. 








“* So I did,” said her ladyship; “ but it-was 
not so hot then.” ihe * 
~ * Can’t yu tell us a funny story; Mr. Sel- 
wyn?” said Munx. » 
* Ah do!” said Lady Wattle. “J don’t mean 
one of your own, because you dont write funny 
things; but one——” 
1] know no stories,” said Selwyn. “I—if 
you wish me to read——” 
“Oh, go on,” said Miss Lumsden; “ they 
will be glad enough to listen when once you be- 
in.” 
“ Well,” said Selwyn, “as you please.” 


** The silver moon on—” 


“T say, by Jove!” cried Buckthorne, put 
his head down the companion, “ peer a mo 
fire in Portsmouth harbour.” 

“A fire!” cried one, 

** A ship!”’ cried another. 

“ A ship on fire!” cried a third. 

‘“*] hope it’s a long way off,” crid Jack. - 

*¢ Oh, how dreadful!” said Lady Lavinia. 

an on sight!” said Lady Wattle. 

And away they all scrambled up to see this 
magnificent spectacle, sweeping every thing be- 
fore them, nearly upsetting the unhappy author 
in the rush, and leaving the cabin tenanted only 
by him and Fanny. 

“T am quite ashamed of my aunt,” said Fan- 
ny, “and disgusted with the rest of the partys 
their conduct towards you is inexcusable. 

* Never mind,” said Selwyn; “ if I have your 
pity I am satisfied.” , 

** My aunt very much mistakes my character,” 
said Fanny, “ if she imagines that by endeavour- 
ing to lower you in your own estimation, she 
can lower you in mine; such a course is foolish 
in the extreme—an insult to the object of our es- 
teem only increases our interest in him.” 

“1 am repaid for all that has passed,” said 
Selwyn. “1 am esteemed?” He took Fanny’s 
hand,—pressed it,—it was not withdrawn.— 
* Loved ?” whispered he. A gentle pressure of 
his hand by Fanny, was the practical answer to 
this deciding question. It was given, and she 
sank back on her seat and burst into tears. 

** Very fine?” said one of the party on deck ; 
—‘“‘ strong flame—burns fiercer!’ 

* Where’s Fanny ?” exclaimed Lady Lavinia. 

“She is below,” said Selwyn, standing on the 
deck, close to her ladyship, a position to which 
he had attained by a sudden spring up the com- 

anion, having been * signalled” by a wave of 

anny’s hand to leave her on the instant, 
the fire-worshippers might return and find them 
tete-a-tete ; a discovery most unquestionably the 
oe yen of a scene, the points of which would 
ave received a wonderful accession of force 
from the appearance of Fanny in 

The party remained on deck ing the ~ 
“splendid spectacle,” which, instead of a ship 
on fire, proved eventually to be nothing but the 
flame from a brick-kiln, near Alverstoke, until it 
began again to rain; they then hurried down 
again, and huddled themselves up in corners,— 
the darkness nearly complete, the wags worn 
out, and Jack himself fast asleep. Two only of 
the party were happy, and they only happy, be- 


| cause they were together, 












THE 


CHANGING WORLD. 





Several attempts at renewing 4 conversation 
were made and failed. Buckthorne’s watch was 
a yepeater, and the principal recreation during the 
voyage was making it strike half hours, and quar- 
ters, three quarters, and whole hours, which it 
periodically continued to do until three quarters 

ten; at which period a slight increase of 

e “’pon deck” “— indication of an ap- 

h to Cowes; and just as the ehurch clock 
was striking eleven, the anchor was let go, and 
“The Psyche” brought up; the Yacht Club- 
house distant three quarters of a mile, which, 
considering the wind was blowing fresh from the 
southward, was all that could be done for her. 

* Well, here we are,” said Buckthorne, “ at 
last.” 

* Where ?” said Jack. 

“ At Cowes,” replied Buckthorne. 

“ Why, it is miles off,” said Jack, looking at 
the lights of the town. 

“No,” said Buckthorne, “a mile, perhaps.” 

* And how are we to get there ?”’ said Jack. 

In the boat,”” was the answer. 

* Bung,” said Hazleby, “ it rains deuced hard 
still. Hadn’t you better make the night signal 
for umbrellas ?”” 

“ Can’t, sir,” said Bung, and he whispered 
something to mrs 

“ Oh, ah !”’ said Hazleby, “ I forgot that.” 

* No, I wish I did,” said Jack, who had over- 
heard the captain’s subdued observation that 
“ Mr. Brag did not belong to the Club.” 

In the midst of this discussion it was found that 
the boat could only take the party at two trips. 
# It was pitch-dark, a good deal of sea on, and the 


tain beating right out of the harbour into the faces 
of the pleasure-hunters on their returu from the 
chase. Then came the squabbling as to who 
should go first:—the Jadies, of course,—then 
two — were to be selected ; and while 


the decision was under debate, Hazleby and 
Buckthorne summarily decided the — by 
stepping into the boat and shoving off ; and it is 
difheult to say which heart was the more agi- 
tated, that of Selwyn or Jack Brag, as they stood 
watching the boat, till it became a black speck 
upon the dark blue waves with which it seemed 
to struggle for existence. Selwyn almost wept 
to think that all he loved in the world was ex- 

io the discomfort and inccnvenience of 
such a night, without his being with her to share 
her ills; and Jack trembled to think, that in ano- 
ther half hour or so he should himself be doomed 
to a similar expedition. 

His turn came. In about an hour the boat re- 
turned ; and although Jack had made sundry sly 

ions about staying on board till the morn- 
ing, and talked somewhat largely of cold and rain, 
he was utterly defeated by the care and civility 
of Lady Lavinia, who sent back by the boat boat- 
cloaks and umbrellas in plenty,—the latter being, 
however, rendered entirely useless by the force 
of the wind. 

Away they went, much after the fashion of 
their predecessors, save that it blew harder and 
the sea was rougher,—a combination of cireum- 
stances which produced upon Jack a sensation 
to which he had hitherto been a stranger :—it 
was aot sickness—it was not fear,—but it was a 
happy mixture of both by which he was attacked. 
Every pitch brought, as the old women say, his 





heart into his mouth ; and as the boat’s bow dip- 
ped into the trough of the sea, he the 
gunwale at his side, as tightly as possible, hoping 
to produce some beneficial effect, without any 
clearly defined notion as to what it might be. 

In getting out Jack “* missed his tip” in a jugpp, 
and first took to earth in three feet water; and 
was eventually lugged out and carried on shore 
on the back of one of his erew,—Munx observing 
that, pera» he had proclaimed himself to be 
remarkably hungry during their passage from 
* Psyche,” he omni not samnadiogly dry/—a joke 
of Jack’s own, for the commission of which by 
the Doctor, he would have been gratified to see 
him gibbeted. The friends, however, parted, 
each talking of the delightful day they had spent, 
and all separately voting the whole ‘affair the 
most unequalled and unqualified bore, and so end- 
ed Jack Brag’s first trip on board his yacht The 
Psyche. 


8 Ge 
THE CHANGING WORLD. 


How the world’s aspect changes!—doth it ¢ ? 
Or are those changes in the eye that gazes? 
Mark the light-hearted boy—all earth is strange 
And new, but lovely : and he langhs and praises, 
And makes his life a holiday, nor dreams 
His bounding foot will ever press the thorn: 
The world he treads as fair and softened seems 
As far off mountains robed in hues of morn. 


‘there comes a change—when youth with burning 
thought, 
Koams o’er the sunny fields in search of roses; 
And he may pluck them, but they’re dearly bought, 
For every step some blasted scene diseloses— 
And the flowers wither ere the wreath is twin’d— 
Haste! seize another—’twill be all the same; 
His flowers he scatters to the passing wind, 
Sighs and confesses, ‘* Pleasure’s but a name!” 


There comes a change—w hen manhood walks abroad; 
He seeks no roses, let the frail things wither! 
‘Lhe path he chooses mighty men have trod, 
And on he rushes, scarcely heeding whither; 
But shining dust is scattered o’er the ground, 
He stoops to grasp it and is bowed forever! 
Though heaven’s transcendant glories beam around, 
The mind intent on gold regards them never. 


There comes a change—when age, with sunken eye, 
Hath lost his vision, and the mist8 have gathered; 
Then life’s dark shadows o’er the cold world lie— 
No spring can blossom-when the heart is withered; 
And all is worthless—even gold grows dim— 
But, dying mortal, turn and look above thee! 
There see Hope’s star still burns, to guide to Him, 
Who from the throne of Heaven hath stooped to 


love thee! 
EDITOR. 


— os 


The Samaritan, or Phenician, was the origi- 
nal Hebrew character; and the present alphabet 
was invented after the captivity. 

The Irish alphabet is the Phenician. 
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FEMALE COLLEGE AT BOGOTA. 


My pear Mrs. Hats, 


@appening to take up my correspondence with 
the Colombian Execative on the subject of 
founding and endowing seminaries for female 
education, it oecurred to me thatit would consti- 
tute an acceptable article for the Lady’s Book, 
especially as it led to the desired result in the 
establishing and endowment of a female college 
at Santa Fe de Bogota. 

The idea of addressing Bolivar on the subject, 
was suggested by a conversation with Mr. Sa- 
lazar, after he had attended an examination of 
the pupils of my Female Seminary. 

In writing to Bolivar I studied his character 
and the style of his own communications, my 
object being solely to catch his attention, and 
persuade him to do the thing which I asked, for 
the good of my sex. 

Yours truly, 
Emma WILarp. 


To His Excellency, Mr. Salazar. 


Sir, 

When I had the honor of seeing you at Sara- 
toga, you kindly promised to forward a commu- 
nication from me to your illustrious President ; 
and, accordingly, I now send to you a packet for 
him. 1 send it unsealed, that you may peruse 
it if you please. Will you have the goodness 


to permit one of your clerks to seal the letter 
and enclose that and the book, in a cover pro- 


perly directed. In addressing Bolivar I have 
used his name, without any title. The owner 
of that name has, by his deeds, connected with 
it so many associations of all that God hath 
given to our race of great and generous and good, 
that any title man could bestow, would but de- 
grade it. Of this, I doubt not, Bolivar is himself 
sensible, and will appreciate my manner of ad- 
dress accordingly. But should some late sug- 
gestions prove true, and Bolivar have fallen from 
the level of a Washington to ape a Bonaparte, 
then a true daughter of republican America, 
would as soon offend as please him. Yet, that 
I believe these suggestions false, what ] am now 
done fully proves. 

ith profound respect and the most cordial 
good wishes, I am Sir, : 

Ydbr obedient servant. 


Troy Female Seminary, Feb. 5th, 1827. 


Boxtvar, 

A woman addresses you in behalf of women. 
Be our Liberator and you will establish the free- 
dom of your country and pave the emancipation 
of the world. 

Thus adjured, the chivalrous Bolivar inquires, 
what is the enterprise he is called apon to un- 
dertake ? what is the enemy to encounter? It is 
to overcome the ancient and strong fortress of 





Prejudice, and unbind the soul of woman ‘from 
the manacles of Ignorance. 

For what purpose has Bolivar so long bared 
his generous bosom to the storm of war—for 
what purpose given his devoted head a prey to 
the sleepless care of administering pregent and 
providing for future governments,—to give to 

outh America, Liberty and Independence — 
From what foes, in the one of melancholy mus- 
ing, does he most fear that on some evil day 
Slavery will returs. It is not from a Spani 
force? This he can conquer again. The foes 
he dreads are Ignerance and Superstition. How 
can he best vanquish: these? Where is their 
stronghold, and from whence do they sally forth 
most effectually to enslave mankind? It is the 
uncultivated mind of woman. Rout them there, 
and they fly for ever. Emancipate the future 
mother and the child must be free. 

Plant and endow institutions for female edu- 
cation, and you will have done more for your 
country than Washington did for his, and you 
will leave her on the se | to greater glory. The 
power and influence which your wisdom and your 
sacrifices have given you, would enable you thus 
to do, while things are yet unsettled. None 
who shall follow, could. The influence of our 
most illustrious citizens, who have given their 
unqualified sanction to the plan of a female in- 
stitution, which I send, cannot at present stem 
the tide of vulgar prejudice heie. Although the 
plan has beem carried before the Legislatures of 
several of our states, and in all was approved 
and earns by the distinguished, yet their 
voice has as yet been borne down by the igno- 
rant and illiberal. aii 

In history a foul blet rests on the page of South 
America. it records in gloomy characters. the 
abuse of man to that being God hath given to be 
by his side, and near his heart. It tells that ia 
former days woman, while yet yearning over her 
new-born female infant did, in the face of nature, 
embrue her reluctant hand in its blood, rather than 
it should live like her, the victim of the tyranny 
of man! 

Then let man there, in the person of Bolivar, 
wipe off this blot, and appease the names of those 
injured mothers—those murdered innocents, 

Plant and endow institutions to educate wo- 
man, and the shade of Isabella shall rejoice 
that when the Kings of Europe stood aloof, she 
offered even her jewels that the country might 
be discovered, which was the first among na- 
tions to do justice to her sex; and the spirit of 
Oella shall wander in delight among her moum- 
tains, joyful to behold that the foundation of eteg- 
nally progressive improvement for that sex for 
which she laboured is accomplished at a single 
effort by one benevolent and mighty man. 

Plant and endow institutions for women. Then 
shall the future historian of South America, con- 
trast her first with her second eulightener, and 
p> gas nae ya was but the fabled child 
of the sun, while Bolivar is the 
her intellectual light. wat Clee as 





Emma Wiiaap. 
Troy Female Seminary, Feb. 1, 1827. 
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THE LADIES’ 


MENTOR. 





To the Legation of Colombia in the United States 
of America, 


*® Don Jose Manta Sanazan, Minister. 


Much respected Sir, 

By our honored friend, Col. Gomez, I learn 
that the Legation is, at this time, in New York, 
and I am happy to embrace the opportunity of 
his return to that city, to acknowledge the honor 
done me by your letter of the 6th of March.— 
Since that period, I have been for a considerable 
time so much out of health, as to be unable to 
write. By your communication I had the plea- 
sure to learn that the illustrious Liberator, Pre- 
sident of Colombia, had done my work the ho- 
nor of transmitting it to the Minister of the In- 
terior, and myself that of directing to be sent 
to me, the very flattering letter which I have re- 
ceived from your government, through yourself 
its worthy and respected agent. 

When I had the honor to address the Libera- 
tor, I mentioned, that although the plan for 
founding literary institutions for female educa- 
tion, had been advocated by the liberal and dis- 
tinguished men in several of our state legisla- 
tures, that as yet the voice of the illiberal had 

revailed, and nothing had been done. Recently 
the new State of Alabama, in forming its literary 
institutions, has listened to the voice of justice 
and policy, and shown itself an impartial parent 
to the youth of each sex, by making ample pro- 
visions for a university, of which there are to 
be two branches (located in different places) one 
for male and the other for female education. May 
the government of Colombia be also moved to 
consider this subject in its fall importance, while 
their institutions are also in a forming state, and 
by those wise and prudent measures, which in- 
sure ultimate saccess, be soon laying the foun- 
dation of national intelligence and virtue, the 
only pedestal on which national liberty will per- 
mit her statue to repose. That Colombia will 
favour, in respect to edutation the cause of wo- 
man, may reasonably be hoped, since the illus- 
trious Head of her government and Protector of 
her liberties does, as I am assured in your letter, 
appreciate its importance and desire its perfection. 


LEGACION DE COLOMBIA EN LOS E. U. DE AMERICA. 


Filadelfia 6 de Marso de 1828. 

Senora Emma Willard. 

Muy Senora mia de mi aprecio. Me ha sido 
muy sensible que Jos continuous viager del Li- 
bertador, Presidente de Colombia y su aurenzia 
de la capital retardare el recibo del apreciable 
libro de V. sobre la Educacion de las Mugeres. 

L que S. E. recibié la communicacion que 
con sa ee le fué dirifida mo el mas alto 
aprecio de ¢] y de su autora y me ondené pon una 
nota de 7 de Octobre que me fué dirijide’ p r la 
Secretaria del Interior, dan 4 V. las gracios en 
nombre suyo. 

S. E. dice el Secretario del Interior ha aprecido 
sobre maneza este don que puede sent an impor- 
tante para la educacion del bello sexo, cuya per- 
fecion desea el Gobiernio de la Republica, y por 





conducto de V. S. me ha ondenado dan las gra- 
cias como lo verifico 4 la autora. 

Lo comunico 4 V. para-su justa satisfacion, y 
repitienda mi apologia por mi largo silencio in- 
voluntario. 

Lon los respetos de mi mas, = 
Distinguida consideracion, 
(Signed) Soy 
Ica 
del 
Muy obediente serv’t. 
Jose Marta-SaLazar. 


(Translation.) 


OFFICE OF THE COLOMBIAN MISSION IN THE U. S. 
OF AMERICA. 


Philadelphia, Marck 6, 1828. 
Mrs. Emma Willard, 
Honoured Madam, 

I regret much that the continual journeyings 
of the Liberator, the President of Colombia, and 
his absence from the capitol, delayed for some 
time the receipt of your admirable work on the 
Education of Females. 

The commanication which accompanied the 
said book excited in his Excellency the highest 
esteem both for itself and its author, and he has 
directed me, by a note transmitted to me from the 
secretary of state, to return you acknowledg- 
ments for the same in his name. 

“His Excellency,” says the secretary, “ re- 
gards above all price this gift, which may be so 
important in the education of the fair sex, the 
improvement of which is an object of desire with 
the government of the republic, and he has order- 
ed me, through you, to assure the authoress of his 
acknowledgments.” é 

his I transmit to you, madam, for your pro- 
per satisfaction, and, repeating my apology for 
my involuntary delay, I remain, 

With assurances of the highest respect, 


Madam, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Jose Maria Satazar. 


000mm 
THE LADIES’ MENTOR. 


“* Westwarp the star of empire holds its way,” 
says the poet. It is now a pretty generally re- 
ceived opinion, that the stability of empire must 
be based on moral and a power; and 
that universal education is the ns by which 
the star must be fed with pure unvarying light. 

If these opinions be true, must not any system 
of education, which leaves out of its provisions 
one half of the inhabitants of a county or state 
be essentially defective? 

In the provisions made for the education of 
Young men, the legislatures of every state in our 

nion have been more or less provident. Some 
have been very liberal. Thousands, ay, millions 
are devoted to colleges and seminaries for our 
male youth; but as yet not a single dollar has 
been granted by any legislature for the exclusive 
benefit of female ucation. 

We have hoped, we do still hope, that the new- 
formed states will be more jast, more wise in 
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discerning the true policy of enlightening and 
advancing society ; that they will prove the “‘ star 
of empire”’ is up and stirring over the broad fo- 
rests and beautifui lakes of the West with a lus- 
tre which can only emanate from the refined and 

influence of the instructed female mind, de- 
voting its knowledge to the sacred purposes of 
improving domestic and social happiness, ad- 
vancing the cause of the Christian religion and 
true philanthropy. It is this wisdom which will 
exalt our nation, by purifying the atmosphere of 
the passions, and directing the young mind and ~ 
heart in the way it should go. Till the education 
of female youth is provided for, there will be no 
security that mental and moral improvement is 
really advancing. The foundation of human 
character is laid in early childhood—as nearly 
all philosophers will allow—and while the mo- 
ther remains unenlightened, it is in vain to ex- 
pect that her sons will rise beyond the level of 
that mediocrity of intellect, which her ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined”? education induces. 

Such were our thoughts while reading an ac- 
count of the glorious things which the new state 
of Michigan is attempting. She has recently 
endowed an university for young men, with lands 
valued at five millions of dollars! ‘The faculty is 
to embrace twenty-one professorships, and the 
tuition is never to exceed ten dollars—thus are 
the privileges of a liberal education secured to the 
sons of Michigan. And where are the daughters 
to be instructed and prepared for companionship 
with these educated young men? Will her wise 
legislators leave providing for the mental wants 
of these to chance, circumstances, or, at best, 
the partial and isolated exertions of individuals? 
Surely they will not alledge that the female 
mind is incapable of repaying their liberality, 
when they reflect on what it has achieved, un- 
aided, and crushed down by the thousand tram- 
mels which ignorance, prejudice, and error have 
imposed on the human mind. Michigan is already’ 
a debtor to female genius.» The muse of a woman 
has bestowed a crown of fancies and thoughts, 
fairer than roses and brighter than diamonds, on 
the young brow of that “ Little Sister,” which 
makes her moral a favourite among the states. 
We allude to a poem by Mrs. Sigourney, pub- 
lished in the April number of the Knickerbocker, 
which we shall here insert; and hope that this 
beautiful tribute of female genius will plead the 
cause of woman, by evincing her moral and men- 
tal influence, and proving how much she would 
contribute to her country’s greatness and glory, 
were she only. itted the means and opportu- 
nities of kn as liberally as these are 
granted to her brothers. 


LINES 
On the Admission of Michigan into the Union, 


Come in, little sister, so healthful and fair, 

Come, take in our father’s best parlour a share; 

You’ve been kept long enaugh at the nurse’s I trow, 

pig * = angry lakes roar, and the northern winds 
ow; 

Come in--we’ve a*pretty large household ’t is tru 

But the twenty-five children shall make room fer yo. 


A treat of ripe berries, both crimson and blue, 
And wild flowers to stick in his bu’ teo; 
The rose from your prairie—the nuts from your t 
+ What a good little sister !—come hither to me. 







: 





— dowry beside, very cunningly stored, ~~ 

'o fill a nice cupboard, or spread a d board; 
Detroit, and Chicago, Ann-Arbor, and more; 

For the youngest, methinks, quite a plentiful store; 
You’re a prog, I perceive—it is true to the letter, 
And your sharp Yankee sisters will like you the better. 








But where are your Indians, so feeble and few— 
So fall’n frou the heights where their 

ew! 
From forests they fade—o’er the waters that bore 
The names of their baptism, they venture no more; 
Oh, soothe their sad hearts, ere they vanish afar, 
Nor quench the faint beam of their westering star! 












‘Those ladies who sit on the sofa so high, 

Are the stateliest dames of our family; 

Your thirteen old sisters—don’t treat them with seora, 

They were notable spinsters before you were born; 

Many stories they know, most-instructive to hear— 

Go, oe them a court’sy, ’t will please them; my 
ear. 








They can teach you the names of those great men, to 


spell 
Who ened at the helm, when the war tempest fell; 
They will show you the writing that gleamed to the 
sk 


In the aie seventy-six, on the fourth of July, 
When the flash of the Bunker Hill flame was red, 
And the blood gushed forth from the fields of the dead, 











There are some who may call them both proad and 
old 





P their bright locks have a sprinkle of 
But then, little Michy, do n’t hint it, I pray; 
For they ‘Il give you a frown, or a box on 
Or send you to stand in the corner, I fear. 


They indeed bore the burden and heat of the day, 
But you ve as good right to your penny as they; © 
whey Ge price of our freedom they better have 
own 
Since id for it out of their purses alone, 
Tots portion ts saved for the youngest I ween, 
So, hold up your head, with the ¢ old thirteen.” 
Hartford, ( Conn.) L. H. Stcournry. ; 
Ipswich Female Seminary.—This flourishin 
school was founded by female enterprize, and 
has al ways been sustained by female talent. Miss 
Grant, the principal, a woman of strong mind and 
original thought, proposed the system of instruc- 
tion, and she, in conjunction, with Miss byon, 
and other high minded and accomplished assist- 
ants, have nobly sustained the plan she devised. 
The Seminary is chiefly for its tho 
systefnatic course of English studies. Tu 
its distinguished feature, together with the 
moral influence which is exerted over the cha- 
racter of the young pupils, and by which their 
feelings and wishes are elevated above the show 
and seeming of fashionable life. A large number 
of the pupils go to prepare themselves for in- 
structresses of common schools, and we think few 
seminaries in the country so well calculated as 
this to train young ladies for these arduous and 
important duties. A few observations, which we 
extract from the last report, will show the opi- 
nions of the principal of some important points 


gray 


ear, 





And say they ‘Pig Toes in cannot hold; 



























A present, I see, to our sire you have brough 
Toadd = desset—how kind was the hoeght— 


of school education. 
It is to be regretted that parents in our country 
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rue Wier pavs.or LOUIS XVI. 





have been so much in the habit of expecting that 
their daughters would leave school at that period 
when their faculties become so far developed that 
are just prepared to reason, to judge, and to 

@ rapid advances in knowledge; bat, fortu- 
nately for the cause of intellectual culture, the 
practice of removing so early young Jadies from 
school seems in New England to be gradually 
wearing away. Many have proved by experiment 
that their daughters, as well as their sons, are 
capable of making additional attainments in sci- 
ence, and also in mental discipline and literature, 
after a have arrived at sixteen or seventeen 

rs of age. . 

wens facts testify that a shorter time 
spent in a literary institution, which exerts a 
proper moral influence, after mature age, does 
nore to elevate the character, and establish cor- 
rect principles and habits, than a longer time at 
an earlier period. Not that earlier cultivation is 
valued Jess, but later and continual cultivation 


ore. 

Unless far advanced in study at entrance, it is 
desirable that pupils should remain several terms, 
prosecute their studies extensively, and become 
thoroughly acquainted with the system of educa- 
tion here pursued. In case a young lady cannot 
remain connected with this Seminary more than 
one year, it will generally be more for her im- 
provement, and better for the school, that she 
should not enter until after the age of sixteen. 

Government.—This may be styled a system of 
self-government, induced either by principles of 
the Bible and of moral rectitude, or by the sway 
of public opinion in school, which has hitherto 
uniformly been in favour of order and propriety. 
The interests of the teachers and scholars are one 
and the same, and a general co-operation of both 
classes to promote the best of the whole, 
renders the business of study, and of communi- 
eating and receiving instruction, peculiarly de- 
lightful, if not to every individual, yet to an over- 
whelming majority. 

Examinations.—Every class is examined, ei- 
ther on completing the study in the course of the 
term, or at the close of the term, when several 
days are devoted to examinations. Though these 
examinations are not public, and the accommo- 
dations which the building affords for visiters are 
limited, still it is pleasant to see as many of the 
parents and friends of the scholars as can be con- 
veniently seated. 

Teachers and Assistant Pupils.—It is common 
for ladies, who have had the charge of female 
academies, to spend six months, a year, or two 
years in this institution as pupils, (not as assist- 

pils) and the opportunities which they here 

y of conferring together on the objects of 

their pursuit, conduce nota little to their mutual 
improvement. 

All the teachers and assistant pupils employed 
in this school have been connected with it as pu- 
pils, and most of them have individually had the 
entire charge of a school for young ladies. The 
number of teachers, compared with that of the 
scholars, is so large, that the scholars can re- 
ceive instruction as many hours of each day as 
will conduce to their greatest improvement. 


All ages have produced heroic women, but 
none a nation of Amazons. 





THE LAST DAYS OF LOUIS XVL 


On the evening of the 8th (Count Reederer 
stated) I went to the Tuilleries. Every one there 
was agitated by gloomy presentiments. The 
King seemed to have lost his senses ; for he ye 
laughing immoderately. Madame Elizabeth Was 
silent and dejected. The Queen was calm, proud 
and indignant: she was the soul of the Royalist 
party. I know not what prompted me to men- 
tion the arrival of the Duke of Orleans, whose 
carriage I understood had been seen in the court- 
yard. The mere mention of his name called forth 
a general burst of indignation, so violent, that I 
feared a terrible scene would ensue, and, to avoid 
it, I took my departure. The information, how- 
ever, proved untrue—the Prince did not appear. 

I was descending the grand stair-case when 
an ex-body guard (M. de Gaston, if I recollect 
rightly.) who was behind me, said, in a low tone 
of voice, “Sir, the King requests that you will 
follow me. He wishes to speak to you.” * * 

I heard the rustling of a silk dress, and I rose 
from the arm-chair in which I had seated myself. 
A lady entered—it was the Queen. I expected 
the King, and my surprise must have been _ 
ed in my countenance. The eagle eye of Marie 
Antoinette perceived it, and she said— 

“You are surprised to see me, Monsieur de 
Reederer, you expected the King. He is engaged 
in an audience with M. Mandat, and cannot come 
to you just this moment. I feared you would be 
tired of waiting......” 

I stammered out some formula about duty, the 
desire to prove my affection, &c. Another in- 
quisitorial glance from Marie Antoinette, accom- 
panied by a sigh, and she said— 

“Duty, affection, respect, even love, are words 
unsparingly addressed to us: and yet wecan put 
no faith in them. Who is there now can say he 
loves the King?” ” 

* All France, Madam, I assure you.” 

“* All France, say yout Then why is he left 
here desolate, without respect, without power; 
compelled to contest with the vile canaille, and 
exposed to every outrage? ......Ah, Monsieur 
Rederer ......1 ask again, who loves the 
King ? Would not they who love him give proof 
of their affection? Would they not defend him, 
remove his enemies, and afford him the means of 
doing good? The Kingis grateful. He would 
reward munificently and promptly any one who 
~— render him an important service.” 

e Queen paused. She awaited my answer 


with visib'e anxiety. I saw agen. and I ob- 
m 


served that if any coldness w anifested to- 
wards the King, it must be because he was sup- 
posed not to be sincerely attached to the consti- 
tution. Upon this, the Queen exclaimed, ina 
tone of impatience— 

“* Mon Dieu, Monsieur !—With the exception 
of the King, who must regard it as his only safe- 
guard, tell me who is attached to this fine con- 
stitution ?” 

She stopped on hearing a heavy footstep ad. 
vancing towards the apartment. 

“Here is the King, sir; I.hope he may be 
more success{ul with you than I have been.’ 

Without waiting for my reply, she rose and 
opened a door leading to another room. .She 
then curtsied and closed the door after her, but 
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not before I had caught a — of Madame 
Elizabeth, who was in the adjoining apartment, 
who had doubtless heard every word that had 
passed between us. 

The King appeared, and in the most courteous 
manner apologized for having kept me waiting. 
In the course of my interview, he let fall some 
remarks which made but little impression on me 
at the moment, but which created in me a feeling 
of no little uneasiness when I reflected upon them 
the following day. You must bear in mind, gen- 
tlemen, that the interview I am about to describe 
took place on the evening of the 8th of August. 
The King observed that M. Mandat had unex- 
pectedly detained him, and added— 

“The poor Commandant is very melancholy. 
He is assailed by gloomy forebodings. He as- 

sures me that they seek his life.” 

I protested that such a thing could not possibly 
be thought of. 

“So I have assured him,” replied the King. 
« But reasoning will. not overcome fear. For 
my own part I have more confidence in the peo- 
ple. They will not renew the horrors of 1789.” 

‘*T am convinced they will not, Sire.” 

Phe King then questioned me about the de- 

artments, and the members of the commune. 

e asked me whether Bailly might not hope for 
a reaction of public opinion in his favour; and 
whether the national guards would not do their 
duty in the event of an attack on the Tuileries. 
He urged me to give him my sincere opinion on 
this point. “ Certainly,” added he, * I will never 
commence a civil war; but, if thegpfire into my 
windows, there is a lawful defence which I may 
be permitted to maintain.” 

“ But which would be very painful to a heart 
like your’s,” said I. . 

Here Louis XVI. took my hand, pressed it 
cordially in his, and said in a tone of deep emo- 


on: 

* Ah, Monsieur! I cannot sleep, so much am 
I tormented by the idea of being compelled to 
shed the blood of my people, who are my chil- 
dren. I would rather a thousand times (should 
I be pushed to the extremity,) shed my own 
blood, even to the last drop.” 

In the a of the moment, I was about to 
throw myself at his feet, and to reveal the plot 
that was hatching. But prudence interposed, and 
I reflected that as matters then stood, I should 
only hurl myself to destruction without saving 
him. I confined myself to general oe 
King, without much disguise, proposed that 
should devel If to his tencreats ; and hint- 
ed that he had in his pay several members of the 
left side. I feigned not to understand him, and 
he, becoming weary of the interview, dismissed 
pce * . * . 

The whole of the 9th of August was actively 
employed by our friends. 

n the morning of the 10th, Petion’s prudence 
forsook him. Being summoned to the Tuileries, 
he ired thither, and under some pretext or 


other, was detained as a hostage. He soon per- 
ceived his error, and wrote a note to Vergniaud, 
acquainted him with his situation, and begging to 
be released with all possible speed. Vergniand 
at 
e 


t the best thing he could do was to cause 
islative Assembly to issue a decree, sum- 











moning Petion to the bar, where he would haven. 
to render an account of his conduct on the 3 
ceding evening. The messenger, who 
dered to convey this summons, met him fi 
Tuileries. Petion welcomed him as his de 
er; there was no contending against the will of 
the Legislature, and the Mayor of Paris, 
released from captivity, fled to his own house, in 
which the conspirators shut him up in order to 
save him from all responsibility in case of acei- 
—_ This was a favour which he exacted from 
t em. , 

Danton came to me early in the morning. He 
was half intoxicated, and he said:— 

“* We are going to have an explosion.” 

** Then take care you don’t get blown up in 
it,” observed I, : 

* There is no danger of that. Every thing is 
arranged, and we are sure of success. There 
are some who insist on the death of the King 
this day; but I do not think that necessary. In- 
deed, it would, perhaps, be prejudicial to us. 
Those who sincerely want the Duke of Orleans, 
would, of course, be delighted to get Louis out 
of the way ; but I think that would only serve 
to retard matters, and I am not for striking at 
the life of the King. Will you take upon your- 
self,” continued he, * the task of intimidatin 
him? Prevail on him to quit the Tuileries, 
to come and seek refuge in the National Assem- 
bly. There we can surround him, and get rid 
of him quietly.” 

I must confess that I was notover eager toun- 
dertake this dangerous task; but Danton fixed 
his fierce his eyes on me; and the colossus, 
seizing me by the throat, which he grasped al- 
most to suffocation, said— 

“* Mark, that in this tragedy each one has his 
part to play. Should any one who is required 
to be an actor shew himself disposed to remain 
a mere spectator, it will cost him his head. Do 
not hesitate, then, or you will have reason to re- 
pent it. I shall keep my eye upon you; and 
you will be treated according to your deserts.” 

I cast down my eyes, and promised all he re- 
— It was arranged that, as president of the 

epartment. J should proceed to the Tuileries, and 
do all I could to prevail on the King to leave the 
castle. 

The report of artillery was heard. 

“* Hark!” said Danton, “ the work has com- 
menced. Morbleu/ we will make them dance to 
a fine tune,” 

He departed almost in a state of frenzy. I 
dressed myself, and proceeded to the office of 
the department. I was pensive and melanch 
and yet I could not help smiling at the 
of maniacs who every moment stopped me on 
way through the streets. I had the pass-w 
the card of recognition ; and these who happened 
not to know me personally, suffered me to pass 
on when my interogatory was ended. - 

“*T need not to relate to you, gentlemen,” 
sued Count Reederer, “ the event of the Toth of 
August. I have published my justification; I 
will, therefore, confine myself to some facts 
which I had exclusively the means of knowing. 
The King, in spite of all the’Queen’s entreaties, 
could not be prevailed on to defend himself. He 
ought to have appeared in military uniform, with ~ 
the white plame of Henry IV. booted, spurred 
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and on horseback. But, instead of this, he made 
_ his rance dressed in a violet coat, (the co- 

lour of mourning and of ill omen,) small-clothes. 
silleetockings, shoes with diamond buckles, and 
a rapier by Fis side. His pale and haggard coun- 
tenance was expressive only of terror and irreso- 
lution. He inspected, with an air of indifference, 
the ranks of the national guard. Some ventured 
to address to him insulting remarks; but all 
would blindly have obeyed his word of com- 
mand, if he had had the courage to give it. Barba- 
roux assured me that if the King had only shewn 
himself, the citizens would have rallied round 
him, and the counter-revolution would have been 
accomplished. 

“ Meanwhile the decisive moment approached. 
Fouquier-Tinville, who was that day aid-de- 
camp to Danton, came, on the part of the latter, to 
desire me to repair to the Tuileries with my col- 
leagues. We proceeded thither at half-past eight 
o'clock.” 

“The King was surrounded by his family. 
He asked my advice. I observed that to main- 
tain the conflict would be a fearful extremity— 
and that it would be better for him to seek the 
protection of the National Assembly, who would 
quell the tumult.” 

“The King will do better,”’ said Marie An- 
toinette. “He will punish the factious; his 
lenity encourages them to outrage. Here, Mon- 
sieur,” she added, presenting to him a pistol, 
* take this, and God will aid you.” 

The King looked at her with a piteous air. 

A member of the department addressed some 
words to the Queen which I did not her. 

“ Silence, sir,” she exclaimed, “ you have no 
right to speak here. These disturbances would 
not have taken place if you had done your duty. 
We do not want talkers; at this time we want 
mgen who can act.” 

*“ I cannot attempt to describe, gentlemen, the 
effect which these words produced: all who 
heard them were elecirified. Mon Dieu’ how 
easily sovereigns may preserve their crowns! 
Tf they lose them, it must be their own weak- 
ness. I then addressed myself to Marie Antoin- 
ette, and asked her whether she would take upon 
herself the responsibility of what was about to 
ensue: the destruction of so many faithful ser- 
vants of the King, and possibly even of the Royal 
Family. The Queen turned pale. The Minis- 
ters consulted together, and it was determined 
that the King should go tothe Assembly. Marie 
Antoinette then said to me :— 

ss You have prevailed, Monsieur, and the King 


inlos.’ 
I have saved him, Madame.’* 

* You have sacrificed him. Ah, sir!’’ she 
added, turning to the King, “‘ you promised me 
better than this.” 

Tears and sobs prevented her from continuing. 
She asked for a glass of water, but she shook so 
violently that ] thought the goblet would break 
between her teeth. We left the Tuilleries, and 

ed to the place of our destination. The 
rest is known. I need not repeat it. But I may 
mention that, as we passed through the streets, 
I twice saved the life of Louis XVI. One of the 
assassins, from whose hands I foreed a musket 
which he had presented at the King, said to me 





in a tone similar to that in which he would have 
addressed an accomplice— 
“ But you know it has been a onl” 
“* No, no!” replied J, assuming an air of mys- 
tery “not today. The plan is changed.” 
ere Count Rederer ended his recital. He 
had interspersed it with some very curious par- 
ticulars, which, as they had not been published, 
I — to note down among my memo 
randa. 
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It is a pleasant reflection that, though the affairs of 
men are enveloped in gloom,and many are sinking amid 
the ruins of the commercial storm, which is sweepin 
over our land, yet the world of nature is putting forth 
its beauty, opening in the freshness of renovated life 
to — our hearts, and turn them from the artifi- 
cial streams of pleasure, we have been so laboriously 
and vainly endeavouring to embellish, to the pure, 
clear fountain of simplicity and rational enjoyment for 
our happiness. Yes, the hopes of wealth may be dis- 


—— credit may be crushed, the silver and the 


pe may vanish, and a universal failure in all world- 
y expectations oceur—but one promise is sure-—while 

earth continues, summer and winter, seed-fime 
and harvest shall not fail! 

Who can feel sad in this lovely month? the ‘bright 
and lovely June’—the time of full-blossomed flowers 
and gay green trees, while air and earth are filled with 
the songs and sounds of ‘happy living things’—all 
rendering their tribute of Jey like rich incense, to 
the great and good Creator! 


*« Tis summer—joyous summer time! 
In noisy towns no more abide; 

The earth is full of radiant things, 

Of gleaming flowers and gleaming wings, 
Beauty and joy on every side.’ 


And what if your husband has failed, my dear lady? 
and you are obliged to give up your splendid house 
in the city, and your carriage, and all the expensive 
and showy furniture, which has demanded so much 
of your time and thoughts to select—and required so 
much care to keep in order for display. Shall the 
poor, perishing gauds of fashion so engross the soul, 
as to render us blind to the thousand social and moral 
ehjoyments still within our reach, in this free and fer- 
tile land ; and deaf to the sweet voice of summer, 
summoning us voy Sea Se din ——— of close- 
pent dwelli to the li and Ithy enjoy- 
ment of the fields and fone § tas. 

Call your failure a reprieve from the trammels of 
that slavery which Mammon always imposes. You 
are no longer expected to give stylish parties, to forte 
who care not for you, only as you happen to be re- 

ted rich. You need not devote your mornings to 
idle calls, and your evenings to ceremonious visits, 
You are relieved from that terrible evil, ‘‘ bad help.”’ 
You are not compelled by the s mandates of fa- 
shion to make a journey to Niagara, the Sulphur 
Springs, or the White Hills, travelling in erowded 
steamboats, stifled in hot births, and crammed into 
stages and mail-cars, as though you were only a part 
of the luggage, and must occupy as small space as pos- 
sible. And then, when jaded by travel, and worn 
out by the excitement of sight-seeing, have you never 
returned to your splendid home with a feeling of heart 
sickness at the time wasted, and at the load of idle 
cares you must again resume—and found your poor 
children, whom you had left either pent up under the 
care of hired nurses in your city home, or packed off 
among strangers to board in the country, ill, or ne- 

Jeeted, injured in constitution or charaeter, by yonr 
fine and fashionable life! 

Now you may take all your children with you to 
enjoy the pleasant nee home which your husband 
has provided. It is plainly, perhaps, scantily furnish- 
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ed, but your taste in arranging it will be so much 
more apparent. You must invent a8 well as arrange. 
You must do instead of ordering. And when your 
children are rting in all the wildness of health 
around you, gathering the ripest strawberries for your 
refreshment, and the brightest flowers to adorn your 
little parlor—and you find that your patience and 
cheerfulness are sustainingthe heart of your husband, 
encouraging him to honorable, though, perhaps, labo- 
rious exertions for the support of his family, believe 
me, you will be a happy woman. 


** And walking ’mid the folded blooms 
At summer evening shalt thou feel 

A softened heart, a will subdued, 

A holy sense of gratitude, 

An influence from the souree of God, 
Thy bitterest griefs to heal.’? 





We extract the following just and forcible remarks 
on the state of literature in our country, from the elo- 
uent discourse of the Hon. Levi Woodbury, before 
e American Historical Society. We commend them 
particularly to the notice of those who are accustomed 
to complain of the little attention here paid to pro- 
found learning and the elegant arts, they will find in 
them a satisfactory reply. 

** If it be asked why our history has not been more 
prolific in institutions well calculated to aid in attain- 
ments of the very highest character in polite literature 
and the severe sciences, and what have the conse- 
quences on our national character, and the progress of 
society here? We answer, that, without detracting 
at all from the utility of these pur suits, in proper cir- 
cumstances, and by people of affluence or leisure, it 
roust be manifest (and no American need blush at the 
acknowledgment) that the whole fabric of our political 
system has been, and still is, in respect to education, 
founded on the diffusion of elementary knowledge 
more widely among the people at large, rather than 
on the promotion of greater aequirements within nar- 
row limits. It seeks, likewise, to bring information 
immediately useful to every door, and to tempt all to 
listen and learn, rather than to carry what is abstruse 
or ornamental into the higher circles alone, or to en- 
courage those pursuits which, by their elegance or re- 
finement in taste, are calculated principally to amuse 
the learned or fashionable, or to employ the leisure 
of the wealthy in an old and dense population. 

This policy has been better suited to our youthful 
and equal institutions. 
condition in regard to the cultivation of vast and fer- 
tile regions of t territory yet unimproved, and with a 
rapidly-increasing population, requiring first to be 
supplied with aoend pinatienh information on political 
rights and duties, with agricultural skill, and with 
manufactures and mechanic arts of prime necessity. 
Hence, though scienee, here as elsewhere, has more 
than once ‘‘ walked the furrow with the consul swain,”’ 
{cts in the first instance, and no astonishment need 

entertained abroad at the fact, we have generally 
(and commendably ) been much more eager to become 
= axemen, ploughmen, and swordmen. than mere 
k-men. we ve been more ambitious in such a 
stage of our national career to fill the hive of industry 
with new swarms ready to distil honey and defend it, 
rather than to consume it. What have been some of 
the most striking consequences from this policy con- 
cerning education and equality of rights, as exhibited 
in our history, and more especially in later years? 
he whole mind of society, instead of the intellects 
of a few, has thus been excited. We have, in one 
sense, fostered a levelling principle ; but it has been 
to level up, rather than down—by raising the low, ra- 
ther than lowering the high. 

It is mortifyi see our position in these respects 
so often, so grenms, and so obstinately misunderstood. 
The pert sareasms of many might have been spared, 
had they reflected that the judicious here never pre- 
sented claims for any peculiar distinction, however 
brilliant, occasionally, has been the success of many 
among us in belles-lettres. and all those pursnits 
which are the usual result of only great wealth and the 


It comported well with our. 
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amplest leisure. On the contrary, we have, with much 
superior wisdom, considering our true position, and 
probably with not less real talent, and certainly with 
equal industry, been principally devoted to the bus 
ness much more natural, appropriate, and im 

in our youthful stage of society and with our vast phy- 
sical resources, to the useful business of converting 
forests into fruitful fields, bridging rivers, spanning 
mountains with roads, uniting seas by canals, and mak- 
ing every hill and valley vocal with beings, industri- 
ous, moral, intelligent, and happy, by training, as far 
and fast as practicable, the whole population, whether 
wealthy or indigent, native or alicn, to self-govern- 
ment, and the enjoyment as well as the preservation 
of equal rights and well-regulated liberty, 

What do your annals show has been the result of all 
this? Not the highest perfection in what the commu- 
nity generally, or the government, never sought—in 
poetry, painting, statuary, monumental piles, or splen- 
did architecture—but great suceess in the wise objects 
of their true ambition—in the enlightenment and come 
forts of the population at large, for whom and by whom 


the country has been conquered, planted, civilized, 
and ruled. By that policy and success we have, in- 
stead of remaini among whom to read was 





so rare when America was discovered as to confer an 
exemption from punishment by the benefit of clergy, 
become a universally reading people. Without 
help of kings, peers, or prelates, as legislators, we 
have also become a writing and ‘‘ calculating” people, 
more versed in the best elements of education a 
many of their titled ancestors ; and among whom their 
language is, by the wide action of the press on the 
people, and the people on the press, spoken with more 
purity and uniformity than the language of any coun- 
of similar size in Europe. A Tet better clothed 
than half the subjects of the proudest Edwards ; a pece 
- better housed than those of the Henrys; better 
urnished and fed than Elizabeth’s, and better protect- 
ed in every valuable right than those of all the Wil- 
liams and Louises of any age and nation. A people, 
in fine, who, rather than their rulers, are sovereign in 
all things, and being an educated and moral people, 
can be, and are, behind and over all their 
safely empowered, as sovereign, to cha or destroy 
at pleasure every institution and law, and reconstruct 
them in the peaceful mode established by their constie 
tutions.” « 
Manvat or Poxrrenzss deserves to be politely 
treated, and that it will find favour in the eyes of our 
ople, who are all ambitious of the title of fashiona- 
le, or at least well bred, we have no doubt. Pub- 
lished by W. Marshall. Philadelphia. 





Henrietta Tempe; a Love Stony. By D'lsraeli. 
Carey & Hart. Philadelphia. We can hardly believe 
this book was written to display the passion of love— 
it is a badinage, an expose of the silly manner in which 
love novels are too often concocted. At any rate, it 
is sentimental enough to satisfy every romantic cheva+ 
lier in the land. A weaker draught from the eup of 
re pe has seldom been presented to the admirers 

f that ‘* wild invention and sublime fancies,’’ for 
which the author of Vivian Grey has hitherto been 
so much celebrated Those whom it does not na 
ate must be “‘ lovyers’’ of the true Rosa Matilda “- 

We have not yet been successful in arrestin 
self constituted agent of the Lady’s Book, Mr. Gar 
land. This fellow has caused us great 
inasmuch as he collected a large amount of money, 
and an immense number of subseribers, and has caused 
some dissatisfaction among those who were deceived 
by him. We fear another fellow has got to work in. 
New York state, as a letter received from Troy would 
seem to infer. _—_ 

Newspapers exchanging with the Lady’s Book, will 
please address to Saturday News, otherwise the pa- 
pers will remain in the post office. 





Contributors are again respectfull uested to 
draw upon us for the amount of their p Boose 9 or in- 


form us how we shall send to them. 
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There grows afiow’rin Scotland, Down in a lowland dell, And 





. , 4 
_near it blossoms many flow’rs, The heather and blue bell; 


ad libitum. 


dear than all, How bright so e’er they The lassie from her mountain home, Who 









blossoms 

















Adagio. 


in the 


blossoms 


II. 


The heart that warm’d her highland sire, 
No longer beats in pride, 

Her clansmen gather now no more, 
Upon their own burnside; 

Some dwtll in far, far distant lands, 
Some wander @’er the sea, 

But they have left one bonnie flow'r ; 
To blossom in the lea. 








Til. 


7 
What though her thoughts may sometimes dwell, 
On Highlands far away, 
Until she almost longs to roam, 
The heather and the brae; 
Kind hearts are in the Lowlands still, 
And smiles there aye will be, 
To cheer the bonnie Highland flow’r, 
That blossoms in the lea. 
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How to be Happy, oS -e ioe! exial 
I 

It Snows. By Mrs.Hale, - ~- - 38 


Idalia; or What do you Think ? by Miss Gooch, 52 


Isola Bella, By Louise H. Medina, - 97 
Israel’s Prophet, - - - - - 113 
I Remember, - a et A ee oe 150 
Is Genius Desirable ? - - ~ - 161 
Jack Millington, . «. « 62s - ee 
Imalee—an Eastern Legend, - - <= 209 
Joanna Baillie, . » «. « .. ia 
Jack Brag, a Novice at Yachting, - - 272 
. ~ 
L #e- 
Lucubrations, by E. Burke Fisher, - - 34 
Laetitia E. Landon, by Mrs. Hale, with a por- < 
tit, = = 
Lines To A Beloved Friend, - - ~ 11% 
Lines Addressed to a Husband, = 2 119 


Ladies’ Mentor, - 45, 93, 139, 185, 226 280 
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Minna Mordaunt, by Mrs. C. Hall, - 38 
Martyrdom at Amersham, - oe 48 
77 


Monody, - - - s =a 
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Mrs. Phelps tothe EF luior, The Student. By Rev. J. H. Clinch, 
Mrs. Mapletoft’s Lodger, | The Farmer’sDaughter, - - 
Madeline, by Miss M. Miles, The Widowed Mother to er Infant, 
Making Purchases, - Th rted Wife, . 

My Bonnie Blithesome Mary, Set to Music; The Christian ’s Farewell to Jerasslem, 
Mother and Her Child, by E. Burke Fisher, The Greek Bride, - - = 


Micaella: or, The Duchess of Burgundy’s ‘The Dead Hand, - 
* “Fool, | : ~ e - ; - The Ennuyee. By Mrs. Cornwall aan Wilson, 


To A Star. By Miss Davidson, eae 
N The Two Funerals, By Mrs. Fairlie, - 
eg Tact and Talent, - - - - 
P ral Bridge, by Miss Virginia Carey, - The Moabitess, P . ote 
o “FT is Over Now, - - - - 
The Actress. By Charlotte S. Cushman, - 
Outlines of Mfe and Character, . ce. To . By Mrs. S.H. Whitman, = - 
On - ae a Beautiful Boy. By Mrs. There is Good in Beauty. By Mrs. Emma Wil- 
. . = aa = . 
Oh! Yes, There’s a Pleasure, - S| whe Pe esiead a . rs = 4 
On the Death of Miss A. H. Hunneman, The Early Dead ‘ bi nt ty a 
Our Next Door Neighbours, - - Vb hie age: 
e Dying Sailor to His Shipmates, - 112 
P. . . The Trials of the Diffident, - 117 
The New World, - - - 
Puablisher’s Notices, - - - - The Two Graves, * > 
Picciola,  - - 258 | The Hallowed Hour, . 
Pellico’s New T ngpion, by Mrs. E. F. Eilet, 243 To Miss M— M’C——.. By a a Yong Ladpeot 
R Phila., - - 133 
“ Table Tatk, aa « 
. : The Wants of the Age, - - 162 
Random io te 4 9 a Autobi- ‘a The J Avenger, By Leis H. Mc ein 
Tribute to Spurzheim. By G. Mellon, 
Religious og tO: tg ly Me Sei The Young Wife. By Mrs. H. Smith, 
Rosalie Peng, : bi re . e ‘ 159 | Phe Hospital Patient, - - 
Rights of Married Women, -  - = 12 | n° MY Teacher, = : 
‘ ildheod Maes» 4 The Return. By E. Burke Fisher, 
Rewtections of Chl 2 Temper. By Miss M. Miles, 
s The Mistaken Milliner, - 
The Tempter. By T. S. Coyne, 
Stensax, - - - = © The Yawning Vault, - - 
Sonnet toSummer, - - The Storm, - - 
Seripture Anthology. By N. C. Brooks, The Blind Girl’s Story. By Mrs. Cc, L Hentz 
Stanzas on the Death of Mrs. awe The Changing World, - - m - 
Sophie—a Canadian ‘Tale, - The Mother’s Morning Song to her Infant, - 
Belections from a Real Correspondence, There Growsa tm Scotland, Set to Music, = 


Song, © » ° © - “ 
Stanzas. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet, - - Ww. 


Stanzas, - - - - - 
Sonnet—Hamility. By Thos. R. Hoftand, We Meet no More, Set toMusie - - 142 
Wise Decree; - - os; a 
T When Gaily on Life’s Tranquil Sea, Set to Music, 190 


Woman the Poet of N re len 
The Heart's Ordeal. By Mrs. Woodhall, ye peti ea ys a. 193 
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_—s EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Philadelphia Fashions, 
Interview between N epeloon and the Emperor of Austria, 
titia E. Santen, 
rnestine, 
The Storm, ’ — 
Musie, 42, 94, 142, 190, 236, 286 








